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A HANDFUL 


of Crop Insurance 


You can hold in your hand key plant food nutrients that may 
make the difference between a large crop and a small one. They 
are the trace minerals in the fertilizer bag, properly balanced with 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium and magnesium and precisely 


mixed throughout from top to bottom. 


For healthy growth of citrus and truck crops, good quality, large 
production, and for protection against fruit tree defoliation and 
the cold—it is essential to get fertilizers that are properly balanced 


in all the required elements. 


To get plant foods exactly tailored to their individual crops, more 
and more growers are depending on International Fertilizers. These 
quality plant foods are produced by an organization with more 
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FLORIDA 


I. Is it under “standard time’? 
Florida observes Eastern standard 
time east of the Apalachicola River in 
northwest Florida; but changes to 
Central time west of the river on the 
northern boundary, and at Panama City 
on the Gulf coast. 
2. How many varieties of flowering 
plants are known in Florida? 
Approximately 3,000. 
3. What is the highest land in Florida? 
Iron Mountain, Polk County, 325 
feet above the sea. 
4. How early did Spanish missionaries 
appear in the state? 
History shows there was a marked 
influx in 1570. 
5. What are Florida’s chief game 
birds? 
Wild turkey, quail, geese, ducks, 
pheasants, the rail, coot, woodcock and 
dove. 


The Cover... 


"Now when Jesus was born in Beth 
lehem of Judaea in the days of Herod 
the king, behold, there came wise men 
from the east to Jerusalem, Saying, 
Where is he that is born King of the 
Jews? for we have seen his star in the 
cast, and are come to worship him.” 
(Matt. 1:1-2) 

The Nativity of Christ has been de 
picted millions of times throughout 
the ages bur still it remains a popular 
scene during the Christmas season. 

The “stage props” in our cover pic 
ture are articles borrowed from a lady 
who has owned them several years. The 
arrangement, which is on a desk top, 
resulted from a combination of the 
ideas of two artists, an executive, and 
a photographer. The stable is about 
ten inches tall and the men and camels 
approximately five. 

The mountainous background is 
made up of books covered with dust 
cloths, the light foreground is saw 
dust. 

The stars and light rays in the sky 
were painted by one of the GRoweER’s 
art staff, 


Buys Noted Tem ple 
Orange Grove 


Carl G. Voorhees of California has 
bought the noted DeVries Tempk 
orange grove 1'4 miles south of New 
Port Richey on U. S$. 1. The grove was 
planted in 1922 and for the last 15 
years all the fruit has been sold by 
mail order and 

The former owners were Mr. and 
Mrs. G. M. DeVries. 
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the roadside stand. 


FOREST TECHNIQUI 
In the schools of Florida the edu 
cational materials supplied by Ameri 
can Forest Products Industries are 
used in 879 of the state’s 2523 insti 
tutions, a percentage of 35. 





than forty years’ experience in Florida and with ample facilities Pe: 


to prepare mixtures to meet the special problems of growers of . : 
citrus and truck crops. Use them with full confidence—and depend $32,000,000 Sale Is 
Agreed Upon 


on the recommendations of International's trained and qualified 
dealers and field representatives 

deal approximating $32,000,000 Tampa, FLoripa — Decemser, 1951 
has bcen agreed to whereby the Flor- 


ida Citrus Exchange of Tampa buys Vol. LIX NO. 12 — Whole No. 1249 
the Snow Crop citrus juice processing 
facilities, as was predicted in October 
Florida Grower. 














Quality for 40 Years 


Frorwa Grower MaGazine, INc. 
Harais H. Mutien, Publisher 
Frank W. Lovertnc, Managing Editor 
Lucy O’Baren, Home Editor 
Harry Wineror, Advertising Manager 


When you insist on International Fer- A special meeting of the Exchange 
tilizers, t plant foods k t "Se 8 BERERG 
more than 40 Leon for thelr quality board Nov. 9 received recommenda- 
and crop-producing power. Z tions of a committee from the Ex- 
You get plant foods containing the P : 
correct balance of all the elements 
needed for your individual crops. 

You get plant foods produced by the 
only fertilizer manufacturer in America 
which mines and refines its own 


potash and phosphate. 


change and Clinton Foods, owners of Published Monthly by Fronwa Gaower Press 


Snow Crop that the sale be put through. Entered as Second Class Matter Feb. 3. 1911 
It is generally believed in the trade at the Post Office at Tampa, Florida, under act 

that the deal is part of a plan to com- of March, 1879 

bat in Florida the California “Sunkist” — 

label. A large part of Florida’s citrus 

business will be consolidated for the Peck & BILLINGSLEA 

first time. Snow ¢ rop has 7,500 acres 185 N. Waspasn Ave., Cuicaco, Ix! 

of grove lands in Florida which are 


SEE YOUR INTERNATIONAL FERTILIZER DEALER OR FIELD | not a part of the sale. 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR SATISFACTION AT HARVEST TIME a 


International Plant Foods are 
famous for their excellent 


mechanical condition National Advertising Representatives 











BiLLincsLea & Ficne 
420 Lexincton Ave., New Yorn, N. Y 
McDonatp-THompson 
San FrRANcisco Los ANGELES 
Se E Vo 
- CALHOUN OATS HARVEST wave oe ee 
» FLORIDA DISTRICT OFFICE AT MULBERRY , : > 
PLANT FOOD DiviSiON Sa denatmal, FERTILIZER PLANTS AT JACKSONVILLE, PENSACOLA AND MULBERRY Calhoun County farmers harvested Subscription Rates 


Fig? 9,000 bushels of Camellia and South- — In United States 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION land hq = season. Average yield 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 was ushels per acre. 





» | year, $1.00; 3 years, $2.00; 
5 years, $3.00; 7 years, $4.00 
All Foreign Countries, | Year, $2.50 





DITHANE 


protects these plants from many diseases 


Apple 
Azalea 


Bean 
(Snap and Lima) 


Beet 
Broccoli 
Cabbage 
Camellia 
Cantaloupe 
Carnation 


Carrot 


Cauliflower 
Celery 
Chrysanthemum 
Cucumber 
Currant 
Eggplant 
Gladiolus 
Grape 
Hollyhock 
Hops 
Onion 


Pear 
Pepper 
Potato 

Rose 
Snapdragon 
Sour Cherry 
Spinach 
Squash 
Tobacco 
Tomato 
Watermelon 


Luocinia (ub. 


DITHANE is o trode-mork, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries 








CHEMICALS a” AGRICULTURE 


ROHM £& HAAS 
COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatuves in principal foreign countries 



























































How to increase 


uality and Production 


It’s no secret that the best quality 
fruit brings the best price. So let new 
Special Formula Vertagreen for Com- 
mercial Crops help you increase 
quality and production. It’s formulated 
in an analysis especially prepared for 
citrus grown in your section, and has 
been thoroughly tested and proven. 
See your Armour Agent. Order com- 
plete, better balanced Vertagreen for 
Commercial Crops today sure! 


Vertagreen also comes in an analysis for lawns, 
flowers, shrubs, trees and garden vegetables. 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


(Jacksonville, Florida) 





feeds 3 ways 





vor Commercial Crops 
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ROOTS STEMS FLOWERS 
LEAVES FRUITS 
VEGETABLES 
















Dear Sir: 


In your October issue you published 
an article by Mr. Thomas J. Hughes 
which was most interesting, and it 
“sold” me on pheasants. When it comes 
to “raising”, I’m easily sold. 

To change the subject: I want to 
tell you that your 44th birthday anni- 
versary issue (October) was about the 
finest issue yet. Take it from one who 
knows. Well do I remember the “‘Salu- 
tatory” in the first magazine. If some- 
one told me that my husband, the late 
Judge Henry B. Philips, wrote it, I 
wouldn’t be surprised. | know he aided 
and abetted the publication, and Mr. 
McComb and Joel Dean could not have 
been prouder of the magazine than he. 
He said I could read that instead of the 
Southern Cultivator that I was raised 
on. (I was 25 years his junior.) 

I had nearly all the copies of the 
Grower until our block fire warden 
made us clean out all old magazines 
and send them to the paper collector 
during the second world war. 

I was raised on my father’s 2,000- 
acre cotton plantation in the Piedmont 
region of South Carolina—and you 
were really expected to know your 
farming. Colonial Manor, Jacksonville, 
was my husband’s father’s plantation, 
and here we lived in a city, he a judge 
on the bench for 30 years, but farming 
in spirit right on. He so wanted an 
“agricultural advisor” for Duval Coun- 
ty that he got “Willie’’ Watson and 
paid him from his own pocket until he 
could sell the county commissioners on 
the idea. 

My husband created the State Road 
Department and laid out the trunk 
lines; originated the juvenile court and 
was the first judge; built two bridges 
for Jacksonville—he and Senator 
(Duncan U.) Fletcher. But he was a 
farmer at heart. 

Mrs. Henry B. Philips, 
Jacksonville, Florida 
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Dear Sir: 

I was interested in Miss Lora Kiser’s 
article in the home department about 
the avocado, my favorite fruit. Lots 
of people think avocados cannot be 
grown in this section but I have a 
friend in Ocala who has a bearing tree, 
a seedling, in her back yard. She en- 
couraged me to start one, which I did 
by placing the seed in small amount of 
water in a glass jar until it sprouted, 
never covering the bud. Some 10 years 
ago this plant was set out in the yard. 
It is now a good size tree bearing blooms 
regularly but no fruit. It has never 
been frozen back. I have been told that 
this type tree requires pollen from an- 
other tree in order to bear fruit. Now 
I have six new plants coming on, ‘just 
sprouting, which I intend to set out in 
the spring. They are very ornamental 
in their glass jars but I am the utilita- 
rian type who longs for that good fruit 
from my own tree, in shall I say 10 
more years. 

Mrs. John Pfeil, 
Reddick, Florida. 





Dear Sir: 


Can you quote the Christmas let 
ter of Fra Giovanni? 

We can—thanks to Russell Kay, 
secretary of the Florida Press Associa 
tion, who used it on his Christmas 
card for 1948: 

I Salute you! 

There is nothing I can give you 
which you have not; but there is much, 
that, while I cannot give, you can take. 

No Heaven can come to us unless 
our hearts find rest in it today—Take 
Heaven. 

No peace lies in the future which is 
not hidden in this present instant— 
Take Peace. 

The gloom of the world is but a 
shadow; behind it, yet within reach, is 
joy—Take Joy. 

And so at this Christmas time. I 
greet you, with the prayer that for 
you, now and forever, the day breaks 
and the shadows flee away. 


1513 Fra Giovanni 
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Dear Sir: 


This letter is to request two copies 
of the Florida Grower Magazine for 
September, 1951. I am particularly in 
terested in the article, “Home Refrig- 
eration In Hurricane,” on Page 23 

I would like to receive your publi 
cation each month, so please enter my 
subscription for three years. 

A. M. Pettis, 

Farm Electrification Specialist 
University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 
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Dear Sir: 


The change of my address in your 
records will be greatly appreciated. I 
first took out this subscription at the 
last Florida State Fair in Tampa. From 
here on, if HARRY will leave enough 
in my pay envelope, my home will 
never be without one of your maga 
zines. It is enjoyed immensely by the 
writer, 

A. R. Van Orsdale, 
Lakeland, Fla. 
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Dear Sir: 


In the September issue of Florida 
Grower under “Facts About Florida” 
you state that the St. Johns River is 
the only navigable river in the United 
States that flows north. 

I believe you are in error, for the 
Monongahela River rises in West Vir 
ginia and flows north to Pittsburgh, 
joining the Allegheny to form the Ohio 
River. As for navigation, there is more 
tonnage moved on this river than out 
of the Port of New York. 

George W. Jobuck, 
West Brownsville, Pa 

(We are glad to have this informa 
tion and to accept the correction 
which overrides our best references im 
book form about Florida’s rivers 
Ed). 
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AT CHRISTMAS 


H™ WAS A MAN who was born in 
an obscure village, the child of a 
peasant woman. He grew up in another 
He worked in a car- 
penter shop until he was thirty and 
then, for three years, he was an itin- 


obscure village. 


erant preacher. He never wrote a book. 
He never held office. He never owned 
a home. He never put his foot inside 
a big city. He never traveled two hun- 
dred miles from the place where he was 
born. He had no credentials but him- 
self. He had nothing to do with this 
world except the naked power of his 
divine manhood. While still a young 
man the tide of popular opinion turned 
against him. His friends ran away. One 
of them denied him. He was turned 
over to his enemies. He went through 
the mockery of a trial. He was nailed 
upon a between two thieves. 
While he was dying his executioners 
gambled for the only piece of property 
he had on earth—and that was his coat. 
When he was dead he was taken down 
and laid in a borrowed grave through 
the pity of a friend. 


cross 


“Nineteen wide centuries have come 
and gone and today he is the center- 
piece of the human race and the leader 
of progress. 

“Tam far within the mark when I 
say that all the armies that have ever 
marched, and all the navies that ever 
were built, and all the parliaments that 
ever sat, and all the kings that ever 
reigned, put together, have not af- 
fected the life of men upon this earth 
as powerfully as that one solitary life.” 
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SERVICE 
6 Mer PARAGRAPHS just quoted above 
give what is probably the most 
condensed biography of the One in 
whose memory we celebrate the Christ- 
mas season. His life shows in the most 
dramatic manner the possibility of ac- 
complishing great things in humble 
surroundings. It also proves that it is 
not necessary to have a liberal start in 
order to gain great ends. I think of this 
so often when I hear, or read, of a 
program of research that is to be set 
up and started going as soon as a great 
sum of money is assured. As if the pos- 
session of wealth is most necessary to 
gain new knowledge! 

As a rule the great discoveries are 
made with simple apparatus, but with 
deep, direct, clear thinking. 

This Man of whom we are now 
thinking did not ask or expect great 
financial backing for his program. In 
fact he went against the tide and chose 
for his channels of accomplishment the 
simple, everyday folk and customs, For 
his Disciples he chose not the rich and 
already powerful but the simple, home- 
ly folk—the fishermen, the ordinary 
workmen—who had their feet upon the 
ground and who had no family tradi- 
tions to support and defend, and who 
were not restrained and limited by any 
social groups whose slogan, even in 
those days, might have been, “But that 
sort of thing just isn’t done.” 





He started from scratch; He dealt in 
fundamentals; He made people see the 
value of the stark and naked truth in 
life’s contacts. So, in order to discour 
age and smother the popularity of his 
teachings they nailed Him to a cross 
and through that martyrdom His pre- 
cepts were impressed upon the public in 
a most effective manner. Out of the 
fact that He died on account of His 
beliefs and His teachings, which all 
tests have shown to be valued and vital, | 
His life and His death have won a large 
place in the private thinking of the 
average person. All of this gives logical 
reason for the celebration of the day 
of His birth. 
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SPIRIT 
IS REALLY a 
Fundamentally _ it has | 
great significance in the life of the| 
Christian. It is the birthday of a| 
Loved One. It is a day of joy, and | 
since it celebrates the birth of One who | 
brought great gifts to mankind the day 
has become one that is associated with 


~HRISTMAS religious 


holiday. 


gifts. 

The gift business has come to be | 
greatly overdone. Gifts within the fam 
ily are fine and dandy; also among close 
friends—the ones that are now and 
could continue to be intimate friends | 


whether rich or poor. But too many | 
folks utilize the Christmas season to | 
offer gifts to strengthen business or 
political relations or to gain favors that 
otherwise might not exist. 

We naturally wonder if many such 
gifts do not cause a reaction that is 
opposite to what the giver intended. | 
have known such situations to develop 
when gifts were sent to prospective | 
customers simply because they were 
prospective customers and the purpose | 
of the gift was plainly a bribe to at 
tract more business. Surely such gifts | 
are not in line with the original Christ 


mas spirit. 
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FOUNDATION 

E" N THOUGH CHRISTMAS has come | 
to be a day of such general accep 

tance there are many who miss its real | 

significance. I have heard hard-boiled 


business men say, “Why should we pay | 
any attention to the religious signifi- 
cance of Christmas? It is just another 
holiday.” 

If these business men will examine 
their own business code they will find 
quite prominent in it one of the fun 
damentals of the program of the Found- 
er of Christmas. That is, if they are 
good, progressive business men. A good | 
business man looks not alone to the | 
transaction of today, but as W ell to fu 
ture relationships with his customers. | 
So the business code of any good busi 
ness carries some words such as these: 

“Therefore all things whatsoever ye would 


that men should do unto you, do ye even so 
unto them.’ 


This is just good horse sense and 
every good business man knows it. This 
portion of the teachings of the Founder 
of Christmas seems to be winning more 
and more approval as the years pass. 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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Coil Shank Cultivator 
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CA 2-Row, DRIVE-IN Cultivator 





G Multiple-Row Cultivator 


Listen to the 
NATIONAL FARM 
and HOME HOUR 

every Saturday —NBC 
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with QUICK-HITCH 
TILLAGE TOOLS 


Deep or shallow, trash-mulched or smooth 





surfaced, finely pulverized or loosely 
crumbled .. . whichever of a dozen soil con 
ditions you need is at your command, with 
the new Allis-Chalmers power-operated 
tillage tools. 

They're smoothly designed, beautifully 
streamlined implements ... a pleasure to 
control. A universal feature of all these A-C 
tractor tools is uniformly deep penetration 


without heavy weighting or forced pressure 


When you're headed for the field, it's: 


ONE— space CA or WD Tractor wheels in 


stantly with engine power to fit the 


implement. 

TW O— attach the tool quicker than you can 
hitch up a team. 

“—with Hydraulic Power Control for 


new, outstanding field performance 


The new master line of Allis-Chalmers 
tools includes mounted, semi-mounted, and 
trailed types . hydraulically or mech 
anically operated ...in many sizes, styles 
and combinations. They have a full range 
of adjustments for any desired seedbed 
Construction is strong and durable. You 
will find them moderately priced. Regard 
less of what crops you grow, you will be 
assured of uniformly better tillage. 

The Allis-Chalmers dealer nearest you 
will be glad to show you these modern 
farm tools. 


BETTER TILLAGE TOOLS 
FOR BETTER FARMING 


Tractor-Mounted Plows «» Pull-Type Plows « Mounted 
Disc Plows « Tilier Disc Plows « Bedders « Listers 
Furrowers « Subsoilers « Chisels « Ridgers » Bed- 
ding Discs « Disc Harrows « Field Cultivators 
Row-Crop Cultivators « Vegetable Cultivators 





LLIS‘CHALMERS 


TRACTOR DIVISION + MILWAUKEE I, U.S.A, 
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Do Oranges Split On 


Your Home Tree? 


The 
Lake Alfred had many calls for infor 


citrus experiment station at 


Froripa Grower for DECEMBER, 


Similar 
damage occurred in 1926 in the fall. 


which could be done about it. 


Dr. ¢ imp explains that fruit split 
ting is due to use of improper fertiliz 
ers, and that such trouble usually oc 


curs in small plantings on the home 
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of coarse granular bluestone to the soi! 
beneath each tree. Do not use the fine 
ly ground bluestone ordinarily called 
“snow,” because citrus trees whose soil 
has been treated with that sometimes 


shed their leaves after heavy rain. 





Value to Beef In 
Lush Muck Grass 


S IENTISTS On the staff of the Ever 
glades Experiment station at Belle 





mation following the late period of | grounds. No complaint was received When the granular bluestone has Glade enliven meetings of the service 


clubs there with talks on what's doing 
at the station. 


heavy rains, as to why backyard citrus from grove owners been applied, Dr. Camp says a change 


trees showed split oranges 
Vice-Director A. |} 
station said that as the fruit absorbed 


Chief cause of the splitting is Copper to a regular citrus fertilizer is good At one of the more re 


Camp of the judgment. cent of these after-lunch programs at 


the Rotary Club Dr. Tommie Forsee 
compared the quantity of protein in 


deficiency, but lack of other minor ele 
The 


scientist advises applying a quarter of 


ments may add to the trouble. 


Dr. Camp says he has never seen but 
Their 
more spongy, takes in water faster. 


moimture it expanded and split, and 
that there was nothing at that late date 


a few grapefruit split. rind, 
Glades grasses to the average shown in 
other farming areas. The chemist read 
oficial records with the following 
comparisons; the figures representing 


percentage: of protein: 


a pound of copper sulphate in the form 


l ype Glades Ot 
of Gras Grown Res 

Bermuda Grass 13.1 , 

Para Grass 11.8 

St. Augustine Grass 13.¢ 1 rted 
Peanut Hay 13.1 

Sweet Pot. Vines 19.4 

White Dutch Clover 42.4 

Shelled Corn 12.8 


Besides the greatly increased protein 


content in Glades-grown grains and 
grasses—tfrom 20 to 50 per cent—over 
that raised on mineral soil, it was 
emphasized that the unusually high 







carotene content, a basis of vitamin A, 
is frequently overlooked. 

Normally the inspector does 
not like the yellow streaks in a beef 
carcass, attributing it to an old animal, 


PROTECT YOUR 
TRUCK CROPS 


-GAM, W-25 


(contains lindane) 


meat 


or one in whose background dairy 
predominated. Neither of 
these ordinarily yields the higher gr ides 
of meat, but Ralph Kidder, animal 
husbandryman at the Glades Station 
said those experienced in slaughtering 
fatted beef find the yellow 
the carotene and is therefore more de 
sirable. 


breeding 


iS due to 


Concerning a grass-drying operation 
;on Bel Vita Belle Glade, 
lan experienced beef man the 
| West told the Rotarians there is always 

a ready market in production of feed 


Farms near 


trom 


a proven insecticide 





high in carotene and protein. In the 
| Glades farming area dried grasses ar 
| ordinarily with 
| hold down dust and to add substantial 


ly to the feed value of the crop 


treated molasses to 


HI-GAM W-25, 


suited to the needs of Florida growers. On celery, cabbage, 


with its lindane content, is especially 






“The middle Westerner farmer pro 
duces field dried hay 
ton,” 


for about $15 a 
Pahokee 
added, “but here we can produce it at 
about $20 a ton dried artificially—and 
we get from a third to a half more food 
value and raise six or eight tons to the 
acre.” 


cucumbers, spinach and many other Florida food crops 
HI-GAM W-25 is recommended for the control of aphids, 


cucumber beetles, leaf miners, tar- 


Howard Holman of 


certain caterpillars, 


nished plant bugs and thrips. It has also been used 


suecessfully on nursery and ornamental plants. 
HI-GAM W-25 kills three ways 
touch it or even breathe it. Its lindane base gives it 
It kills DDT-resistant flies and 
certain other inseets. It is economical (1-lb. per L00-gal. 


when insects eat tt, Assistant County Agent H. O. Speer 


said that dried corn used on the farms 
to “finish” beef animals has almost be 
come a 


residual properties, too 
the 
-and the dairies in “a ne 


“must” for progressive 


cattlemen 
water), not harmful to most plants; compatible with most borly distance” along the East Coast 
are crying for feed. The field is wick 
open. He imports thousands of tons 


of dairy feed to Florida every year 


insecticides and fungicides. It is non-alkaline in nature. 


For complete data visit your local Pennsalt Distributor 


or write Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company, 
Agricultural Chemicals Department, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
CHEESE FINANCI 

Senator Williams of 
the United States Senate that this 


country. lost $7,500,000.00 selling 50, 


Technical information also available from Pennsalt’s new | 
Delaware told 


plant at Montgomery, Ala. 


000,000 pounds of government-owned 
cheddar cheese to Engl und, at the same 





/SALT| time it was importing 13,000,000 
agricultural chemicals pounds of cheddar cheese from the 
British Empire. He commented 

“Washington, instead of being classi 

fied as the capitol of the State of Con 


find 
capitol of Bankruptcy.” 


CHEMISTRY FOR A CENTURY will itself as the 


fusion, 


PROGRESSIVE 


soon 
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Three rib front tires optional 
et slight additional cost 
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What the Name “FORD’ on 
a Tractor Means to You! 


LOW FIRST CO&8rT 
You can probably save from $50 to $500 
over other two-plow tractors with com 
parable equipment. 

LOW OPERATING COST 
Thrifty to run; economical to maintain 
year after year. 

@OOD SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
Just call your nearby Ford Tractor dealer 
for prompt service 

PARTS ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
Genuine Ford parts availability keeps all 
Ford products ready to go. 

MODERN DESIGM AND ENGINEERING 
Outstanding performance; easy to use for 
more different kinds of jobs. 

QUALITY CLEAR THROUGH 
High quality standards, kept high by con- 
stant test and inspection. 

TOP VALUE AT TRADE-IN TIME 
Even after years of use, Ford Tractors bring 
good prices 
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FORD MEANS MORE 





MF \N TRACTORS, TOO! 


A name can promise sterling value; pledge lasting satis- 
faction; certify to an especially high type of performance. 
Aname can stand for productive genius that has changed 
the course of human history. A name can represent scien- 


tific research to create new prosperity and better living. 


Is ever a name in business has come to 
mean all these things, that name is 
“Ford.” It has held the confidence of three 
generations of Americans. 


To millions of farmers, the Ford name 
recalls the cars and trucks that could always 
“get through’—and those early Fordson 
Tractors that did so much to speed the 
change to power farming. The Ford name 
is a reminder, too, of millions of dollars 
invested in soybean research which opened 


FORD TRACTORS and DEARBORN IMPLEMENTS 


yorking combination 


. the ide 
Dearborn Implements are designed to 
team with the Ford Tractor, to give 
you faster, easier, more economical 
operation and better work on a sur 


prisingly wide variety of jobs. Let your 
nearby Ford Tractor dealer prove what 
a Ford Tractor can do for you—by an 
actual demonstration on your farm. 


huge new markets for this cash crop. 


The name “Ford” on a tractor today has 
a meaning even beyond all this. It means 
volume production resources unique in the 
farm equipment field—engineering leader- 
ship—low price and a generous measure of 
extra value for that price. 


And, finally, the name “Ford” is the 
symbol of a sound investment, for a Ford 
Tractor, even after years of use, will still 
bring a good price. 





DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION e Birmingham, Michigan 


National Marketing Organization for the Ford Tractor and Dearborn Farm Equipment 


COPYRIGHT iW), DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION 


MEANS BETTER WORK 
... MORE PRODUCTION 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


KENTUCKY 


Soveuenn FARMERS have not forgotten who 


wherever they lived, in good weather or bad, 


over paved roads or almost impassable ones. 


pended on their Standard Oil man to supply | 
their needs. This dependability—both of 


products and se 





products continue first in popularity on the farms 
of the South. 


“The Sign of Extra Sewice ; 
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was first to supply them with the petroleum prod- 
ucts they needed—when they needed them, 


In peace, or in war emergencies, they have de- 


why Standard Oil 








STANDARD 
— O/L jae 
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Mulching Young Citrus Trees 
Experiments Indicate Perforated Roofting Paper Best 
By WiLuiaM H. Gis, Jr. 


Lake County Citrus Grower 


A FEW YEARS BACK when I first 
started in the citrus business, I did 
a great deal of hoeing of young trees. 
I soon found that the more I hoed the 
more I disliked it and, therefore, when 
I had graduated to more advanced and 
constructive types of citrus work, I 
still rebelled at the thought of hoeing 
even though by this time I wasn’t on 
the end of the hoe myself. 

I found myself getting tired just 
watching someone else doing it. As 
the result, I decided to investigate the 
possibilities of a mulch to eliminate this 
type of labor. 

Admittedly, the practice of mulch- 
ing young trees is not new. Weeds, 
grass, leaves, etc. have been used for 
years for weed and moisture control. 
However, because of the cost of cut- 
ting, gathering and placing these ma- 
terials, plus the fact they decomposed 
in a relatively short time thereby losing 
their effectiveness, | decided that some 
other types of mulching materials 
should be investigated. 

In choosing a material, several fac- 
tors were considered: mainly, weed 
control, moisture retention in the soil, 
temperature control, cost and avail- 
ability. After some investigation, I 
decided on the following materials: 
sawdust, aluminum foil, 15 Ib. build- 
ers’ felt, brick, fiber glass, and or- 
dinary fertilizer bags. Some of these 
were known to be impracticable, such 
as the bricks, but were used merely to 
determine variations between the dif- 
ferent materials. 


Experiment Starts 

In May, 1950, the experiment was 
begun with some young trees that had 
been set out in February of that year. 
There were nine different types of 
mulches in triplicate, plus one conven- 
tionally hoed check and one unhoed 
check also in triplicate. 

This gave eleven variations in tripli- 
cate to work on. From May, 1950, 
until the present time the unhoed trees 
required seven waterings, the conven- 
tionally hoed trees four, and the 
mulched only two, regardless of the 
material used. The determining fac- 
tor in watering was when the trees 
showed signs of wilt. 

1. Fiber Glass 
This material was thought to be the 


N 


~~ 


a 
2 


tests because of its insulating quali 
ties and ability to let rain and fer 
tilizer through. Also, due to the 
fact it was glass, it would not de 
compose. Strangely enough, it was 
found to be most unsatisfactory for 
the following reasons: 
1. Weeds grew right through it 
2. Any disturbance, such as the 
stream from a water wagon, 
caused it to disintegrate 
3. Cost of material was very 
high. 
Aluminum Foil 
Because of the cost of this material 
(about 15¢ for a piece 3’ x 3’) and 
its poor insulating qualities, | cannot 
recommend its use at the present 
time. It is very effective in control 
ling the weeds and holds together 
fairly well, but these factors do not 
warrant its use. 
Brick 
It was not only impracticable, but it 
failed in every way in obtaining the 
results we were secking. 
Sawdust 
From the standpoint of retaining 
moisture, this was found to be very 
effective following heavy rain. How 
ever, the advantage was offset by the 
fact that the tree received little of 
no moisture following a light rain 
because the four inch layer of saw 
dust completely absorbed what little 
moisture fell. In addition, the weeds 
found their way through which 
necessitated pulling them by hand 
Also, it was found necessary to dou 
ble the application of fertilizer to 
keep the trees in balance with the 
rest of the grove. 
Sawdust and Aluminum Foil 
Same results as listed in No. 2 and 
No. 4. 
Fertilizer Bags 
These were found to be effective in 
every way except in durability. They 
stood the wear three to four months 
at which time they were fairly well 
decomposed. For the grower who 
has a sufficient source of supply of 
bags and the willingness to replace 
them, I feel that bags are a most ef 
fective means of obtaining weed and 
moisture control. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Lower YOUR Crop Production Costs 


with McCormick Tillage Equipment 


PAGE 9 





You reduce implement investment cost with a McCormick 


You can do 6 different jobs with this high-clearance Farmall 
Farmall tractor and McCormick tillage equipment. Choose the 


AV tractor with AV-2 tool bar and ground tools. Use it for 
size to match your farm... your soil... your farming prac- busting old beds, making and reversing beds, barring off, 
tices. It costs less to work small groves and vegetable fields 
with a Farmall Cub and McCormick 23-A disk harrow. It's 


easier too... single pivot connection between gangs permits 


cleaning out middles, furrowing, cultivating. It takes only 
minutes to change ground-tool standards —there’s no lost time 
between jobs. You liftand lower with hydraulic Farmall Touch- 


sharpturns. Frames are low—nothing to catch on low branches. Control which makes handling easy. You do better work faster, 





You spend more time on the job and less going to and from 


You lower your fuel bill and get more work out of each gal- 
work with the McCormick 24-B wheel-controlled offset disk 


lon with tillage equipment sized to use full tractor power. 
[his McCormick spring-tooth harrow is available in 4 to 25- 
foot sizes for every job, every tractor. You set tooth-angle by 
backing the tractor. Releasing the lock, from the tractor seat, 
brings the teeth to raised position. Heavy, heat-treated spring 
teeth have the strength to rip out deep-rooted weeds, 


harrow. Wheels serve as transports for fast, easy turning at 
row ends. There's no lost time between jobs. Hydraulic power 
raises and lowers the disks. The wheels give you positive 
depth control. Gangs work at a constant angle to turn under 
tall, heavy crops. Available in 5'4 to 8'4-foot sizes 


See your International Harvester dealer first your time over more acres than ever this 
when you need new tillage equipment. 


year, for lowest per-acre cost, for increased 
Choose from the full McCormick line. Stretch 


production of food, feed and fiber crops, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester builds equipment that pays for itself in use 





~McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors 


Motor Trucks . . . Crawler Tractors and Power Units Refrigerators and Freezers—General Office, Chicago |, Illinois 
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Here’s what America’s 
railroads have added in 
the last six years: 


13,000 | 
hew, more | 
r. powerful 

-. locomotive | 
units 





400,000 
new, better 
freight cars 








an 
$2 Billion 

worth of new 
rail, terminals, 


signals and 
other facilities 





_...to help make 
America’s basic transportation — 
more efficient than ever! 


a 
Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR = * 
every Monday evening on NBC ~ | | 


Association of AMERICAN 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


RalLRoADs 
| 
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Florida Trees For Christmas 
Red Cedar Is Favorite—Offers Profitable Farm Crop 


By LT. 
I xtension 


— uses an estimated 500,000 
Christmas trees each year. While 
exact figures on the number of spruce 
and fir trees shipped into the state 
from the north and west are not now 
available, it is probable that the num- 
ber will exceed 300,000. When we add 
the green boughs, holly, mistletoe, or- 
naments the of 
brightening up the Florida yuletide 


and lighting, cost 
season adds up to several million dol- 
lars. 

While some of the country people 
are able to get their own Christmas 
trees from the farm woods, city dwell- 
ers must buy both their trees and other 
greenery. Florida and other 
owners of uncultivated lands, might 
well get their share of the millions spent 


farmers, 


in providing trees and other decorations 
for Christmas. 

There are several native Florida trees 
now in use for Christmas trees, and a 
few find their way to market. Principal 
among these are red cedar, and sand, 
spruce and loblolly pine. In extreme 
Florida, where white 
plentiful, this tree is often used. In this 


west cedar is 
area even young American holly trees, 
with their bright red berries, are some- 
times cut and decorated as Christmas 
trees. 


Red Cedar Favorite 

But, among all of the native trees 
in use, our native red cedar is the top 
favorite. Not only is it a very beau- 
tiful Christmas tree, but it is also uni 
versally known and loved by Florida 
people. Some red cedar trees are cut 
each year in the woods, and offered for 
sale in city markets. Many more would 
be used if they available, but 
woods burning and over-cutting has 
all but exterminated cedar in Florida. 
Red cedar is extremely sensitive to fire, 


were 


and even slow, creeping grass fires will 
kill almost all seedlings. 

Harvesting of cedar as it is done to- 
day is often a questionable practice. 
Usually these trees should be kept on 
the farm to provide future needs for 
good fence posts. Florida red cedar 
wood is also in great demand at fancy 
prices for pencil making, cabinet wood 
and closet lining. 

Although there has been little re- 
search in growing cedar in Florida, the 
writer has planted this tree on many 
different soils, during the past thirty 
years. It is adapted to a wide range of 
soils, but makes its most rapid growth 
on limestone and clay. Two test plant- 
ings of several hundred trees each were 
made ten years ago, one in west Florida 
and one on the Experiment Station farm 
at Gainesville. Five years after plant- 
ing the average height of all trees was 
six and one half feet. About 90% of 
the trees were suitable for Christmas 
trees, 

It is our belief that red cedar can be 
successfully grown in plantations in 
Florida, and marketed as Christmas 
trees in nearby cities at a good profit. 
When spaced six feet by six feet, 1200 
trees can be produced per acre. This 
spacing gives each tree plenty of sun- 
light to shape up into handsome well 
formed Christmas trees. 


NIELAND 
Forester 


Red 


Christmas trees in about half the time 


cedar develops into saleable 
required for spruce and fir in northern 


About one third of the 


cedar trees in a Florida planting will 


plantations. 


reac h¢ hristmas tree sizes in three years, 
another third in four years, and the 
last third in five years after planting 
When the 
branches is left on the stump a new 
When this 
does not happen, a new tree can be 
planted in its place, thus keeping the 
plantation permanently productiv« 


lower whorl of living 


tree frequently develops. 


Varied Marketings 


The cedars can be marketed in sey 
eral Ww ays. Perhaps most of them may 
be contracted for by retail stores well 
ahead of the Christmas season. They 
can then be cut and delivered, green 
and fresh, a few days before Christ 
mas. 

Figuring a minimum price of 50c pe: 
tree, wholesale price to retailers, and a 
total of about 1000 saleable trees per 
acre, the income from an acre of cedar 
would add up to $500.00. In market 
ing the crop, however, the enterprising 
producer might add considerably to his 
income by furnishing extra large and 
fine specimens to lodges, clubs and 
other organizations. Such groups might 
be glad to pay fancy prices for special 
trees. 

Red cedar on suitable soils, requires 
little or no cultivation, pruning or fer 
tilization. If the soil lacks lime, a heavy 
application of ground limestone will 
stimulate growth. The principal handi 
cap in establishing a cedar planting has 
The 
demand for cedar seedlings has always 


been a shortage of planting stock 


exceeded the supply. Farmers may need 
to establish their own red cedar nurs 
eries until enough seedlings can be pro 
duced in State nurseries. Information 
on how to do this can be obtained by 
the 
Service, Gainesville, Florida. 

Sand pine and spruce pine, two na 


writing Agricultural Extension 


tive Florida species of pine which have 
very short needles, show some promis« 
of being suitable for Christmas tree 
production. Sand pine makes a rapid 
growth on the poor, thirsty, deep sandy 
soils of Florida where other trees will 
not succeed. It is naturally adapted to 
these soils. It may well be that some of 
our poor sandy soils can be put to prof 
itable use in growing Christmas trees 
for market. 

Spruce pine, on the other hand, re 
quires a moist hammock 
But, more research is needed before we 


strong soil 
can be sure of cultural requirements, or 


recommend specific procedures for 
growing these two pines. Seedlings of 
sand and spruce pines are also not yet 
available from forest or other nurseries 

In the meantime, where soils are suit 
able, red cedar appears to be the best 
tree to 
Florida. 


grow for Christmas trees in 


Nature's Nursery 


Where old seed trees stand on land 
which has not burned over for several! 
years, hundreds of little cedar seedlings 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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POWERFUL AGAINST EARLY AND LATE 
BLIGHT. 


your tomato crop against these major 


“Parzate” fungicide protects 


fungous enemies and against gray leaf 


spot. And protection is thorough . . . the 
natural adhesive action of “Parzate”’ 
gives lasting results. 

PROTECTS WITHOUT HURTING PLANTS. 
“Parzate”’ doesn’t burn young plants or 
stunt the growth. Your crops respond 
with the full vigor of normal growth. 
BETTER YIELD AND QUALITY. Vigorous, 
normal growth with “Parzate”’ naturally 


makes higher yields. And it often means 


DU PONT CHEMICALS FOR THE FARM INCLUDE: 


Fungicides: PARZATE Liquid and Dr FERMATE,* ZERLATE pper-A 
Fixed Copper), SULFORON* ANI LFORON*-X Wettable fur 
insecticides: DEENATE* DDT, MARLATE* Methoxychior, LEXONE* Benzene 
Hexachioride, KRENITE* Dinitr p EPN 3 Insecticide, Calcium Arse 
note, Lead Arsenate Weed d Brush Killer AMMATE 2,4-D. TCA 
and 2,4,5-T Also: Du Pont Cotton Dusts, Du Pont Spreader Sticker, PAR 
MONE? Fruit Drop Inhibitor, and many others. *re — 

On ; | “ 





STOP TOMATO D 
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ISEASES with DU PONT “PARZATE” 


earlier first pickings, as well as higher 





















pers, and the new helminthosporium leaf 


grades that give you extra benefits. blight of sweet corn. “Parzate’”’ is excel 


7 . lent, too, against tobacco blue mold, and 
IDEAL FOR MANY Crops. Parzate”’ also 


? curvularia and botrytis of gladiolus. 
gives safe, low-cost protection 


against 
DOES A FULL-SEASON JOB. Use “Par- 


zate” for your full season’s schedule of 


potato and celery blights, rust and an 


thracnose of beans, downy mildew of cab 


sprays or dusts. It’s¢ atible wi 
bage and cucurbits, downy mildew and prays or dusts. It’s compatible with most 


leaf spot of broccoli, frogeye spot of pep insecticides, easy to mix and use. 
See your dealer now for Du Pont “Parzate’” fungicides and other proved pest- 
control products. Ask him for free booklets, or write Du Pont, Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmington or 129 Peachtree St., N.S., Atlanta, Georgia, 


PARZATE : 


De laware, 








U.S PAT. OFF. 


PARZATE 


FUNGICIDE 


‘eect ak 
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Better Things for Better Living... through Chemistry 





F NEWS IN BRIEF. 


Heavy Damage to SWEET CORN 


has come with the recent \ ) 





quick spread of helmin 
thosporium leaf blight 
In Florida ‘Parzate”’ has 
helped to maintain yields 


by giving excellent con 





trol of this disease 





AMS 
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More Pickings of CUCUMBERS Blight Threatens POTATOES 


with "Parzate”’ are quite usual. Yield of a as soon as they show above ground. But 
Florida cucumber plot treated with “Par regular applications of Du Pont “Parzate”’ 


zate’’ was 85 per cent greater than from fungicide can prevent damage from both 


plots treated with other chemicals. The early and late blight. “Parzate”’ helps you 
Parzate’’-treated vines were growing vig geta better yield of clean ; 
orously at the sixth pickir vhile vine tubers in top condition F val 
treated with other chemicals were 50 to for market. a 


75 per cent dead 
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beat the late blight with 


PHYGON-XL 


HIGHLY FUNGICIDAL 
gives outstanding control of tomato late blight for 
greater, higher quality yields. 
ECONOMICAL 
requires minimum dosage- 
tive cost per pound. 
EASY-TO-USE 
can be quickly applied with all types of spray equip- 
ment due to non-clogging, uniform particles. 
VERY COMPATIBLE 


works well with most commonly used fungicides, 
insecticides. 


extremely low compara- 


*Rex. Trade Name; U.S. Pat. No. 2,349,772 


Consult your local experiment station for recommended 
dosages and spraying schedules plus customary safety 
measures. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION NAUGATUCK, CONN. 
Manvtacturers of ARAMITE, SPERGON, PHYGON, SYNKLOR, 


itl oe 









> FORECAST YOUR OWN RAINY SEASON! 
iw ie ce Sg eee ; 


You harvest bigger yields and better crops 
when you irrigate. And when you irri- 
gate with Gardner-Denver Centrifugal 
Pumps, you harvest extra profit dollars— 
because these dependable pumps use all 
horsepower efficiently. Their extra 
smooth interior surfaces prevent power- 
robbing eddies and shocks. Heavy-duty 
ball bearings reduce friction waste. In 
many models, the ball bearings are pre- 
lubricated for the life of the pump. 
Write today for full information on 


so 





Type BA Centrifugal-—one of many low-cost irrigation with Gardner-Denver 
popular Gardner Denver wrigation Cc f 1 P 
pumps ‘entrifugal Pumps. 


GARDNER-DENVER 


Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois SINCE 1859 
—DEALERS— 


Gardner-Denver Company, Atlanta, Georgia; El Paso and Houston, Texas; New Orleans, La.; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply Corporation, Tampa, Florida; Southern Pipe & Su 
Company, Griando, Florida; Growers Service Company, Florence Villa, Florida; Tate-Phillips 
Company, Winter Haven, Florida; Equipment Sales & Service Co., Fort Pierce, Florida; 
Miller Associates, South Miami, Florida. 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 
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South Florida Sweet Potatoes 


Time Ripe Now to Establish Market for Annual Cash Crop 


By Emit A. Wout 


Assistant Horticulturist Everglades Experiment Station, Belle Glade, Florida 


Florida during this period. To do this, 


Com Fioripa has a potential sweet 
however, will require strict attention 


potato market from May until 
August when the supply of stored po- 
tatoes is normally exhausted or very 
low and prices are relatively high. 


to production methods, proper grad 
ing, and handling. 

This season presents an excellent op 
portunity to establish south Florida on 
the markets as an annual source of high 
quality sweet potatoes lat. 
spring and early summer. 

Sweet potato production in the Unit 
ed States as a whole this past season 
was far below normal. At the time this 
article was written, total production 
estimated by the Bureau of Agricul 


This is represented graphically in a 
summary of monthly averages of New 
York wholesale prices for the past 5 
years in the accompanying figure. 
South Florida growers, by being able to 
plant several weeks before north Flor- 
ida and the major sweet potato produc - 
ing areas of Louisiana, Georgia, and 
Alabama, can produce potatoes for this 


during 

















market. tural Economics, U.S.D.A. for 1951 
5.00- New crop 
Ss 
o 
5 4.00- 
a 
oO 
0 
= 3.00- 
a 
- \ 
souTn en — 
FLORIOAS 
2.00- POTENTIAL LEGEND 
EARLY — 5 year average 
SWEET 
POTATO 1948 (short supply) 
MARKET ——— 1950 (excess supply) 
1.00 * - 4 oe 4 - 4 = r 
J F M A M J J A Ss .@) N 0 
—Months- 
AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES OF SWEET POTATOES 
On The New York Wholesale Market By Months, 
from Jan. 1947 to Nov. 1951 
Chart shows (1) Simple averages of the midpoints of daily range of L C I Annual and 
weekly reports by PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, U-S.D.A 


WASHINGTON, D. ¢ (2) General average of all varieties 


The extent of this market in length was 34.6 million bushels. Average pro 
duction for 1940-49 was 61.1 million 


bushels, and for 1950 was 58.7 million 


of time and volume is indicated by of 

ficial U.S. D. A. estimates in Novem- 
ber of total production and amounts 
in storage in the U. §. Observations and 


bushels. 

This sharp drop in acreage is a result 
experiments in the Indiantown area of 
Martin County and the Lake Worth- 
Boynton Beach area of the lower east 
coast section during the past three sea- 
sons. The facts secured show it should 


of drought in some areas, and a con 
siderable change-over of acreage from 
sweet potatoes to cotton and possibly 
cattle as a result of the defense program 
Therefore, there should be a good de 


be possible to grow and profitably mar- mand for sweet potatoes grown in 





ket new sweet potatoes from south south Florida this spring for early mat 
= ket, and a good opportunity to create 
a continuing demand if attention is 
given to shipping only a fancy, high 
Gardner-Denver 


quality package. 
Must Be The Best 
Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the necessity for growers to faith 
fully follow accepted U. S. Standard 
Grades and to place only very high 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


IN ORLANDO STOCK 
For Immediate Delivery 


EW 
ro A 


quality, graded packages on the mar 

ket. Only by doing this over a period 
of time until buyers learn they can de 

pend upon getting a supreme product, 
can we build a demand for south Flor 

ida sweet potatoes in preference to 
stored potatoes of known quality. 

Use of an attractive label by several 
growers adhering strictly to a specified 
grade and combining to get sufficient 
volume to create a demand for the label 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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(Continuation of standard equipment and trim % 
illustrated is dependent on availability of material.) 








Cut your hauling costs with 


Ball-Gear steering makes handling easy 
The ball-gear steering on Chevrolet trucks is 
almost frictionless—bringing remarkable ease of 


control to even the heaviest models. It's a feature 











you'll especially appreciate in heavy traffic. 
Chevrolet Advance-Design trucks are built to save you money all the way. 


Their super-efficient valve-in-head engines get all the usable power from 
every drop of gas... and to match their power, Chevrolet trucks have the 


strength and stamina for the long, hard pull. Frames are extra strong... 








springs and axles have extra capacity ... brakes are of improved 


Cut your costs on gas and oil design for greater safety and longer life . . . rugged all-steel cabs give 


Chevrolet trucks are famous for operating 


economy on all kinds of jobs. High efficiency extra room and solid comfort. These are the trucks that are right for you 
valve-in-head engines cut gas and oil costs to a 
minimum . . . save their owners money every mile. —right for your hauling job. See them at your Chevrolet dealer's. Chevrolet 


Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan 











Save when you buy... gain on trade-in 


I’ ania f\ 
First in demand». 
: Brot in valde 
And as America’s most popular trucks, Chev- MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE in sales: 

first t ‘a 


Chevrolet is America’s lowest priced truck line. 


rolets traditionally have greater trade-in value THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 


than other trucks of comparable specifications, J 


\ y) 
Check Chevrolet’s Advance-Design Features: TWO GREAT VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINES—the 105-h.p. Loadmaster or the 92-h.p. Thrift- 
master—give more power per gallon, lower cost per load e POWER-JET CARBURETOR— smooth, quick acceleration « DIAPHRAGM SPRING CLUTCH—easy-action 
engagement e SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSIONS—fast, smooth shifting « HYPOID REAR AXLES—dependability and long life « NEW TORQUE-ACTION BRAKES 
—on light-duty models « PROVED DEPENDABLE DOUBLE-ARTICULATED BRAKES—on medium-duty models e NEW TWIN-ACTION REAR BRAKES—on heavy-duty 
models « NEW DUAL-SHOE PARKING BRAKE—on heavy-duty models « NEW CAB SEAT—complete riding comfort e NEW VENTIPANES—improved ventilation 
e WIDE-BASE WHEELS—increased tire mileage e BALL-GEAR STEERING—easier handling e UNIT-DESIGN BODIES—better construction e ADVANCE-DESIGN 
STYLING— increased comfort, modern appearance. 
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There are so many instances where the lack of 
control would be disastrous, and that is the case when 
persistent fungus diseases are not controlled. But, for 
CONTROL AT ITS BEST the first step in the right direc- 
tion is to use a fungicide of proven merit — Insist on a 


fungicide bearing the TC LABEL. 


































COP-O-ZINK is a new, neutral copper- 
zine fungicide containing 42% copper and 
11% zinc. COP-O-ZINK gives a superior 
performance in control of fungus diseases. 
COP-O-ZINK composition of two essential 
elements gives it added value in correcting 
deficiencies of zinc and copper and in 
stimulating plant growth. COP-O-ZINK is 
compatable with all inorganic and organic 
insecticides. No lime is required. For use in 
spraying or dusting. 


TRI-BASIC Copper Sulphate is a chemically 
stable copper fungicide containing not less 
than 53% metallic copper. TRI-BASIC Cop- 
per Sulphate can be used as a spray or dust 
on practically all truck crops and citrus crops. 
Control persistent fungus diseases — correct 
copper deficiencies from a nutritional stand- 
point. Use TC TRI-BASIC Copper Sulphate. 


NU-Z contains 55% metallic zinc. It is a 
neutral zinc compound which does not re- 
quire the addition of lime for direct foliage 
application. NU-Z gives excellent coverage 
and adherence to plant foliage, thus render- 
ing it available over a longer period of time. 
Safe for direct application. For zinc defi- 
ciency and plant nutrition — use as spray 





Lit luxe 
Send card or letter to 
Tennessee Corp., Grant 
Building, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia or Lockland, Ohio. 


— . 
A2MS© CORPORATION 


imme seer 


TENNESSEE 


Atlanta. Ge Lockland, Oh 
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Farm Agents As Rural Reporters 


U. of F. Teaches Writing of Agricultural News 


By JOHN 


School of Journalism, 


R” pH WaLpo EMERSON who first 
said “build a better mouse trap 
and the world will beat a path to 
your door” should have added “if the 
world knows about it.” 

In farm magazines throughout the 
nation and in local newspapers every 
day people read about “better mouse 
traps” such as better methods of grow- 
ing corn, of cattle raising, of soil 
management, and better rural youth 
training because county home demon- 
stration and agricultural agents have 
turned reporters. 

Farmer Brown regards his county 
agent as the man who tells him what 
to use to kill grasshoppers or how to 
cull his poultry flock. He probably 
never thinks of him as a rural Horace 
Greeley who serves as a vital link in a 
communications chain that spreads 
good farming techniques throughout 
his county. 

And probably farmer Brown’s wife 
looks upon her 
agent simply as a person to turn to 
when a pickle recipe doesn’t work or 
to help her entertain a group of 4-H 
Club girls. 


home demonstration 


Passing It Along 

All over the nation every summer 
county agents go to college to learn 
how to better “spread the word” about 
good farm practices. 

Agricultural journalism is not new 
in America. Over 25 years ago, Nel 
son A, director of 
United States 
Agriculture, and 
Charles E. Rogers, then professor of 
Industrial Journalism at Kansas State 
Agricultural College, produced a good 
textbook on the subject. 


Crawford, then 
information for the 


Department of 


Since then 
other books have appeared. 

Typical of the agricultural journ- 
alism short courses offered for sum- 
mer credit by colleges and universities 
is the one taught for the first time by 
the University of Florida School of 
Journalism in the summer of 1951. 
In three weeks the agents 
learned through many hours of labora 


county 


tory practice to turn out farm copy 
for magazines, newspapers and radio 
They learned much about 
the problems of their local editors, 
whom they said had “cussed and dis- 
cussed” in the past. 


stations. 


During the first week the men and 
women farm workers wrote news re- 
leases for daily and weekly papers. 
They learned that editors like to print 
items about county residents and what 
They 
news 


they are doing and plan to do. 
learned to make “‘leads’’—the 
story beginnings — interesting to at- 
They learned 
that farmers, like all people, want their 


tract reader attention. 


names spelled correctly and the facts 
right 


Talking Tape Helps 
In their capacity as farm reporters, 
county agents are making use of prod- 
ucts of their mechanical age. Through 
the tape recorder, many farm agents 
are bringing their rural radio listeners 
agricultural success stories direct from 


interviews on the farms. The tech 


Paul 


JONES 


University of Florida 


niques of writing news for radio, spot 
announcements, and radio interviews 
were CoV ered in the second week of the 


Florida course. A tape recorder 
available so the agents could hear how 
what they had 
the air. 


written sounded on 

The third week of the course the 
students worked on problems of direct 
mail publicity and 
for farm periodicals. 


writing irticles 


An Added Chore 


The business of communicating 
ideas about rural people and their con 
tributions to the wealth of the nation 
has now become a “must” among the 
many chores of the county agent. He 
is taking to the press, the air lanes, and 
the forum to stimulate better farm 
ing. 

This applies for agents working 
with both white and colored farmers 
One Negro farm agent in West Florida 
has a 7 o’clock Sunday morning radio 
program which he promotes at church 
later in the morning. 

Students in agricultural journalism 
courses learn all about the five W’s 


and their importance to the rural re 


porter. They find that their news 
must be told in terms of WHO, 
WHAT, WHY, WHEN, WHERI 


Many instructors add a sixth W—th« 
Wow. 


drama. 


That’s the human interest, th 
And certainly there is human 
interest and drama in farm new 


7 7 7 


Chimney Corner 
(Continued from Page 5 


SPIRIT 


8 rHE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT is the 
\7 expression of good will and 


sideration; and since the giving of ex 


con 


pensty e gilts tor business and other rea 
sons has come under our criticism, what 
is the best way to let your friends know 
you are thinking of them on this joyful 
day? 

In my judgment, and seemingly in 


the judgment of many others, the 


Christmas card is tops. Through its 
use you can express Christmas greet 
Ings without great expense but more 
effectively, since the card carries the 
spirit of Christmas and implies no par 
ticular spirit of obligation This is 
especially true of the card that is de 
vised and possibly made by the sender: 
Such a card indicates that the sender 
really did something in the way of et 
fort to extend his greetings. The Christ 
mas card business has developed into 
quite an enterprise and there is a host 
of beautiful designs and expressions 
from which one may choose what suits 
him best. Where one has the ability 
and urge to design and compose his own 
Christmas -zreeting, however, it calls 
for special appreciation. 

Anyway, the card, no matter what 
its cost or its quality, does carry the 
expression of Christmas without any 
obligation on 
the part of the 
receiver. 

MERRY . * ’ 
CHRISTMAS 








Such da as this at 26-Mile Bend show only way water can be 
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of rch Glades soil as water table drops and land dru 


Soil Scientists Study Problem. of Sinking ‘Glades 


ARMING IN THE Florida Everglades 
will practically be ended by the year 
2,000 unless a program now largely 

on blueprints is adopted and completed in the near 

future. 

I ngineers who have devoted years to a study of 
soil subsidence in the rich agricultural region made 
this statement, and amplified it, at the recent West 
Palm Beach session of the Soil Science Society of 
Florida. 

Such work as already has been done is but a start. 
Object of the plan is to maintain a high water table 
in the 987 square miles of peat and muck land 


” 


designated as “the Everglades Agricultural Area. 
Ihe area is a major part of 1018 square miles which 
On maps is proposed to be surrounded with a system 
of levees. 

I xcept in times of heavy rainfall a potential wa 
ter table would be supported within the diked terri 
tory by means of a network of small canals whose 
level would be controlled either by gravity flow or 
by pumping from the main canals outside 


Sinks Foot in 10 Years 


Since drainage operations were begun in the Glades 
in 1912 the land surface has sunk as much as seven 
Between 1940 and 1950 the sub 
sidence was approximately one foot. 


feet in places. 
But wherever 
organic soil surfaces are sealed over, such as beneath 
paved roadways and tennis courts built 10 to 15 
years ago, those surfaces now stand at least a foot 
or more above the immediate surrounding lands. 

Without the program the engineers have suggest 
ed, the largest known body of organic soil in the 
world will have subsided, in areas of average depth, 
to within approximately a foot above the limeston 
base or bed rock in 50 years. 

Some of these facts are not new, but the old and 
the new are pointed up in a 48-page pamphlet and 
a separate map in colors issued last October by the 
Central and Southern Florida Flood Control District 
with headquarters at West Palm Beach. 

The pamphlet contains 30 full page charts and 18 
pages of text. Titled “Subsidence of Peat Soils in 
the Everglades Region of Florida,” the scheme of the 
brochure was developed by the USDA Soil Conger 
vation Service in cooperation with the flood control 
district which made the map; and the University of 
Florida Experiment Station at Belle Glade of which 
Dr. R. \ 


The booklet was compiled by 


Allison is vice-diretor in charge. 
John C. 
Everglades Research Project Supervisor of the Con- 


Stevens, 


servation Service, and Lamar Johnson, assistant 
chief engineer of the Central and South Florida 
Flood Control District 

After explaining that al] organic soils lose surface 


elev ition oF subside when drained, the co suthors 


Subsidence Will End Farming By Year 2,000 Unless Better 
Management Practices Are Adopted, Engineers Tell Group 


By FRANK W. LOVERING 


say, “in making plans tor the original dr unave ot 
the I verglades, apparently the main causes of such 
subsidence were misunderstood 

Causes of Subsidence 


and thi ) 
chemical and micro-biological oxidation, 


The causes have been determined now, 

] 
are slou 
especially in sawegrass 


Wind 


rapid oxidation due to fires 
and farming or “ ompaction” of the soil 
and water erosion are negligible in the region 


Engineer Johnson outlined the contents of the 
booklet at the Soil Science Society 


thus brought the Glades farmins 


meeting ind 
picture of the fu 
ture clearly into focus for the attending engineers, 
land owners and farmers of today. He said soil los: 
es, until something radical is done, are expected to 
occur al the rate ot about one toot a year every ten 
years; that with the average subsidence continuing 
uncontrolled until the surface was but a foot above 
bed row k, the land would then have to by ibandoned 
“as it would be down to the limestone ind unpro 


ductive,” but the progress of subsidence could be 


considerably slowed up by development of the pro 
posed Water control system ind improved manage 
ment of the rich soil in relation to « rop ust 

State Geologist Herman Gunter of Tallahassec 
explained that there EXISTS a close relationship be 
tween the geology of Florida and the drainage prob 


lem in the Glades About 140 million gallons of wa 


GR.EL I914- 19.8 





ter are being pumped daily in Broward 
Palm Beach and Dade Counties, he said 
and 200 million gallons daily will soon be 
But the supply can be maintained if proper 
conservation methods are adopted. 


needed 


M. U. Mounts, Palm Beach County agricultural 
agent, said, “when we get the plan for the farming 
area projected, and the agricultural lands enclosed 
(with levees to maintain the water table) we will 
be able to further use the lands, make them pay off 
and put the business on an economically sound and 
successful basis.” He added, “IT believe we will get 
the money and other assistance to preserve thes 
lands.” 


Harrison Raoul, Belle Glade farmer, reiterated 
that if a high water table is kept the land will not 
appreciably subside; and said “the present rice ©x 
periment surely indicates that we can hold a satis 
factory water level at whatever height is desired 
Celery is a high water table vegetable, the fiber 
plants have a place, and rice, too—all can have a 
separate place in the program, I represent apric ul 
tural interests with long-term investments in th 
I verglades, In the 12 years we have been operating 
we have not been too aware of what we were doing 
in possibly overdraining the land. But we are awar 
of it now, and I believe something can be done to 


prevent this depletion of the soil.” 
Farming in 2,050 


Jones, farmer and editor of the Belk 
Glade Herald, told the scientists he believes “peopl 
will be farming the Glades in the year 2,050 becaus: 
we are going to change our ways, and you scientists 


I uther 


ire going to tell us how to do it.” Looking to the 
future in another light, Mr. Jones, who has induced 
many northern interests to invest in Glades acreage 
took this divergent view: “Even if the soil is gon: 
in 50 years, you can pay for the land in five year 
out of its carnings and have 45 years to profit from 
it. 

A Clewiston Horace A 
Bestor, believed “too many of us have adopted thx 
theory that Glades land will pay for itself in five 
years, and then if it is ruined that’s all right. We 


should pay more attention to the preservation of our 


consulting engineer, 


soil, Florida rainfall covers but a comparativels 
small part of the year, so the basic thought for th 
original drainage system was to conserve all wate: 
necesary for farming operations; but Florida lac 
reclamaition laws to compel farmers to follow prope: 
rules, and that fact is a drag on good reclamatio 
practices,” 

A Moore Haven farmer, John Tiedtke, said “th 
report of the engineers shows us it 1s not up to th 
farmers to solve the subsidence puzzle—it is a jol 
federal 


for the state and government ¢ 











~~ 
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take care of 
Leo | 


othee, Jacksonville, went to the heart 


Burnet of the U.S. Engineers 


of the question of potential disaster to 
the Glades “Sub 
known 


farming country. 
sidence,” he explained, “is a 
fact wherever organic soils are drained, 
Lands in a high state oft cultivation 
subside more rapidly than land used for 
pasture. The lower the water table the 


greater the subsidence.’ 


Levees and Canals 


Mr. Burnet 
recting a plan for the salvation of the 


said the authorities di 


Everglades farming region propose 
levees and a network of canals within 
the levees The plan comprehends 
flowing water into those smaller canals 
from the 


Thereby a 


by gravity or by pumping 
canals. 
table 


tained except in time of heavy rain. 


main drainage 


normal water would be main 
He said the crown of the dikes could 
be increased by 50 percent, and that 
land subsidenc ¢ could be Six 
and still the level 


maintained high enough to astly re 


percent 
water would be 
duce soil loss by oxidation, by farming 
or by fire 

Whether it inay become necessary to 
lower the level of the main canals will 
systematic 


have to be determined by 


surveys and land-use evaluations at 


that time, Mr. Burnet concluded. 

Bob Creech, a Belle Glade farmer, 
took over the discussion at this point 
“Very little 
regard has been shown for the use of 
the rich land in the Glades,” he said in 
‘If, when your crop 


with some straight talk, 


1 decisive voice 
comes out, you plant a cover crop, and 
while it is still green you turn it un 
der, you are practicing the very best 
possible and 


conservation methods 


still farm the land—-that is, if at the 
same time you maintain the highest 
possible water table compatible to the 
culture of the crop on the land at that 
time.”” “Mr 
been no attempt to put back as much 
taken out l 


Creech added, “there has 


soil as has been have 
planted cover crops regularly and I 
have maintained the water level by 
pumps which operate all the time.” 


The speaker scoffed at the compiled 
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10 is 
Cross-sectional chart of upper 
elevation indicated by topographic curves 
report that Glades soil would be worn 
down to the limestone bed rock and 
through 
2,000 “because 
science and engineering are rallying to 


the point of abandonment 


oxidation by the year 
help, and Glades lands will produce 
food and fiber just as long as common 
sense methods of preservation are used 


by those who farm the lands.’ 
As the 


Jones urged 


Luther 
Federal, State and 
construct 


discussion ended, 
that 
authorities 


county access 


roads on each dike “already built or to 
be built’ under the drainage and water 
control program 

Che Soil Science Society adopted the 
suggestion in the form of a resolution 
be circ ulated 
State and Federal 
ind published in the proceedings of the 


which will among im 


portant authorities 


Society in due course 


The Solution 


Dr. Allison, head of the I xperiment 


Station at Belle Glade, is sometimes 





Everglades showing original surface 
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elevations and the 1940 


Estimated elevations indicated for 1970 and 2000 


asked how it was that “there was so 
long a wait before the problem of soil 
conservation in the 


5 
st ressed? 


Everglades was 
And in reply he refers to 
the first bulletin (Fla. Exp. Station, 
No. 190) published by the Everglades 
Station in 1927. The bulletin of 25 
years ago pointed out “grave need for 
measures of the most heroic type”: 
“One of the most important prob 
lems from the agricultural standpoint 
of peat soil in general is that of shrink 
age and excessive drying as a result of 
drainage. If the Everglades is to de 
agricultural 
should be 


velop into a durable 


project. more importance 
placed upon this than any other single 
consideration absolute water con 
trol is necessary and this should be the 
aim in starting an agricultural develop 


ment of this nature. 

conditions tend to accelerate 
natural oxidation processes and result 
From 
this standpoint in particular the whole 


in further net loss of material. 


Soil subsidence in the Glades has been taken seriously in bygone years, too, despite remarks to 


the contrary 
burial site At lett, I 
Roscoe Lee Braddock 
ago. 


tarmer and rancher 


The photograph shows facial expressions that might be seen as people leave a 
B. O' Kelley, agricultural agent of Atlantic Coast Line RR., and at right, 
This spirit prevailed throughout tmp 


nearly 10 years 
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3s 40 
project is not a problem for the en 
gineer alone. It is rather one in which 
agricultural research must play an im 
portant part in developing systems of 
that 
ordinate with the condition and move 
ment of the table to afford 
maximum protection against loss. Soil 


cropping and rotation will co 


water 


dissipation under present conditions of 
handling, is becoming so grossly ap 
parent that it no longer can be con 
veniently ignored.” 

Bob Creech hit the nail on the head 
"Very lit 


tle regard has been shown for the us« 


at the Soil Science meeting: 


of the rich land in the Glades.” 
But the battle is being joined now 


Certified Citrus 
Stock Cuts Loss 


With 


of citrus grove Care, production Costs 


modern mechanical methods 
per acre are approximately the same, 
regardless of stand. On a poor stand, 
returns 


unit costs increase while net 


decrease. For profitable production, 
then, a maximum stand is necessary 

Skips and low-yielding areas in cit 
rus groves are costing Florida growers 
tremendous sums in these days of high 
production costs, according to Zach 
Savage, Agricultural Experiment Sta 
tion economist, Gainesville. 

“Many groves are suffering excessive 
losses from diseased and other low 
yielding trees,” Mr. Savage says, “and 
thousands of dollars can be saved in 
future by the adoption of a long-range 
budwood and nursery stock certifica 
tion program.” 

It takes about 10 years to develop 
citrus trees. If they prove to be dis 
eased or, low yielders at that time, an 
other 10 years of production is lost by 
replacement. 

If a grove is producing at only 
three-fourths capacity, it is the same 
as having one-fourth of the trees dead, 
the economist adds. There is also the 
added expense of treating diseased trees 
to be considered. 

Mr. Savage suggests a grove chart 
to record yields and vacancies. 
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Trees for Florida’s Vast, Low Treeless Acreage? 


Tropical Growths From All 
Over World Are Studied 
By A_ Lakeland Scientist 


By Tuomas J. HUGHES 
- rH FrLoripa’s vast, low, and tree- 


less acreage may some day be a very 
profitable forest, according to Claude 
L. DeVane, assistant district forester. 
Scores of tropical trees from all over 
the world are being tested by the for- 
estry department at Lakeland for their 
value and adaptability to soil types and 
climate of the lower half of the state. 

The tropical forestry program began 
about ten years ago with a small slat 
house in which tropical tree seeds from 
all parts of the universe are planted. 
The program actually began in July, 
1939, but not until two years ago did 
it get into full swing. Today, many test 
plots, each containing a wide variety of 
tropical seedlings are located in twen- 
ty-three and one-half southern coun- 
ties in the state, reaching up to Pasco 
County on the west coast and Brevard 
on the east. 

The best plots are from one-tenth to 
ten acres in size and contain many dif- 
ferent soil types. Some plots are on 
relatively high land, others on average 
topography, and some, in low areas, are 
often completely or partially covered 
with water several weeks out of each 
year. 

The purpose of this experimental pro- 
gram of which DeVane is in charge is 
to test all tropical trees imported for 
their adaptability to Florida soil types 





under test at Lake 


Two fast-growing seedlings 


land forestry Vitex gigantea (left 


and Monkey Tree or Ape’s Ear-ring W ood 


nursery 


of Vitex used in Ecuador carpentry Monkey 
Tree under adaptability tria 
and climatic conditions, Riving due 


considerations to their value as timber 
trees, shade trees for cattle, landscap 
ing, and other possible beneficial uses. 
Since timber is in demand by every- 
body and the supply limited, in some 
cases exhausted, the forestry depart- 
ment 1s foremost interested in trees of 
the timber type. 

Our native slash pine is a good tim- 
ber tree the forester pointed out, but 
it will not produce well on some of 


the land in southern Florida. There are 


Assistant Forester Claude L. DeVane makes 
house nursery He is measuring growth of 
mahogany : cypress pine 4 istr al i Triplari 


large areas on which no trees of any 
type are growing at present, 

Seeds of tropical 
abroad are 


trees growing 


Lakeland 


met hod 


secured for the 
practically 
known. Some seed are given the for 


tests by every 
estry department, others are sent with 
the understanding that the senders will 
receive in return tree seeds from Flor 
ida, and many seeds are bought from 
importers, 

In addition to testing the adaptability 
and timber value of foreign tropical 
trees, Mr. DeVane is also testing ses 
eral of our native trees to determine the 
types of soil they will tolerate and how 
far north they 

Our 
Mahagoni), the best 


will survive 


native Mahogany (Swietenia 


furniture wood 
known, once was plentiful on the Flor 


ida Keys. At 


hogany of commercial importance left 


present there is no ma 


in the state. The last stands were cut 
on Key | argo three years ago and ship 
ped to a furniture factory in Connecti 
cut. 

The Forestry Department has many 
ot these native seedlings growing in 
test plots over the southern portion ot 
the state hoping to discover that they 
will grow in areas other than the Key S, 
and on different soil types 

Che cypress pine, a native of Austra 
lia was introduced here several years 
ago and seems to thrive under Florida 
conditions. Recently, the forestry de 
partment sent samples of this wood to 
the L 


Madison, Wisconsin, to be tested for 


S. Forest Products Laboratory, 


timber quality. The report revealed that 
cypress pine was comparable to our 
best hardwoods. Two plots of these 
trees one-tenth acre in size were later 
planted to determine the timber pro 
duction per acre. This tree has already 
been known to grow as far north as 
Ocala and possibly farther. 


The 


planted in pots containing a mixture 


seeds received for testing are 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Lakeland slat 
Seed { lett t 


| id ne pre 


Mexice 


of muck, sand and fertilizer If the 


seeds germinate and grow, the seedlings 


ire taken to one of the various test 


plots and transplanted. If enough seeds 


to produce i large quantity of seed 


Object Is To Locate Neu 
Trees Of Value To State 
For Industry And Beauty 


lings were received, the seedlings are 
divided and several seedlings are trans 
planted into a number of test plots 
thereby giving them a more thorough 


test. 


Obstacles 

All is not rosy in the experimental 
work, Mr. DeVane said. Much patience 
is required. The first thing that could 
cause disappointment is a failure of the 
much cared tor seeds to germinate OF 
not being the species ordered, Some 
trees seem to have many names, differ 
ent trees sometimes have the same nan 
Anyway, the forestry department fre 
quently orders seeds of a specific tree 
but when they the 
seedlings are something altogether dit 


germinate small 


ferent. 


Other setbacks that sometime occur 
is that the seedlings contract diseases 
while in the slat house nursery, or an 
unexpected frost kills them, Many ot 
the tropical plants never reach suth 
cient size to be transplanted due to un 
known reasons. 

When the seedlings reach proper size 
they are transplanted in specific test 
plots to be exposed to 
perils, In the test plots anything may 


even greater 
happen. A severe drought or excessive 
ly wet year often determines the fate 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Only in a democracy could 
Christmas Seals become a 
tradition. They mean people 
working together... volun- 
tarily . for each other. 

Last year, more than 12 
million families contributed 
to the common good, Nobody 
made them. They wanted to 
do so as free individuals. 

By buying Christmas 
Seals, they have advanced 
the control of our most lethal 
contagious disease—tubercu- 
losis. 

This year, particularly, 
Americans will again help 
keep America healthy and 
strong. Send in your contri- 
bution today, please. 


My 
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Cows, Rats, Isotopes Liven Woman Chemist's Day 


HeETHER tr’s handling rats, running 
chemical analyses, helping graduate stu- 
dents, capturing a run-away cow ofr 

working with radioactive isotopes, Miss Katherine 
Boney is capable of the situation. The young as- 
sistant chemist in the Animal Nutrition Laboratory 
of the University of Florida Agricultural Experi 


ment Station has often performed all of these tasks. 


Admitting that these duties are not generally re 
quired of an assistant chemist, Miss Boney explains: 
“When I first came here almost seven years ago, the 
Animal Nutrition Laboratory had recently been es 
tablished as a separate division of Animal Industry 
and it was during the war. We were awfully short 
handed at the time, so I learned a lot of jobs a 
chemist usually isn’t called on to do. And I’ve just 
kept doing them whenever it’s necessary. It’s fun 
and it gives mea lot more variety in my work than 
just routine chemical analysis.” 


Instead of jumping on a chair and screaming at 


the sight of a mouse, Katie, as she is known to staff 


ind students, otten holds the laboratory 
while 


members 


rats inimal nutritionists 


force-feed the 


rodents 


“One thing I've learned from working with lab 
oratory she that 


unless you act like you're scared of them 


bite 
If you're 


rats, smiles, “is they 


never 


nervous and jumpy though, the smart little crea 


tures sense it and they'll bite every time 


Mineral Deficiencies 
| iboratory rats 


ire used in nutrition « xperiments 
the 


to determine etfect of 


1 mineral deficiency, ex 


cess or imbalances on growth ind reproduc tion, Mi 


Dr (G,eorge K 


one of his 


Boney explains Davis, head of the 


gr iduate 


laboratory, ot students, 


may 
make up i diet carefully designed to be deficient in 
just ettects of 
detail 1% 


one element so that the deficiency 


can be studies in they show 


up in rats 
( hanges ire then compared to symptoms observed 
in farm animals which are suspec ted of having min 
eral deficiencies In this w iV, the rats serve as pilot 
animals and in past experiments have enabled the re 
search worker to diagnose and correct difficulties 


observed on farms and ranches 
“We usually use black or piebald rats instead of 
the white strain, because different diets often affect 


color, and won't show up on the white rats,” Miss 


S/N aii 








- 


AS 


Surrounded by 


tubes, Assistant Chemist 


She's 


test Boney pertorms 


nutritive value running protein analysis on samples 


Katherine Boney of Animal Nutrition Lab 
Staff, Gainesville, Takes It All In Stride 


one 


ot 


citrus 


By V. L. JOHNSON 


Agent, U. §. Fish and Wild Life Service, 
cooperating with the Florida Agricultural Extension Service 


Assistant District 


Boney says. “For example, a diet lacking in copper 
will cause stripes on a colored rat, but you can’t see 


the color change on an albino. 


“Often the rats won't eat the diet in sufficient 


amounts. Then we have to force-feed them by 


| ied 


* 


o 
ee 


Iwo rodent 


chat 


ks t ce if diet change has led to change 
‘ ipsule or pellet with the dietary supplements ol 
Vitamins ind minerals so that test results will have 
meaning. This job requires two people 
the rat and one to feed it. 


both - 


“One to hold 


| have, on occasion, done 


The more routine job of an assistant chemist, re- 
ferred to by Miss Boney, is assisting Dr. Davis in his 





» 


f her more routine tasks chemical analysis of feeds for 


molasses in the Animal Nutrition Laboratory 


rat style, in Gainesville Experiment Station 


in color If y 


ire not 


experimental studies primarily with rats and cat 

tle, but also with swine, rabbits and chickens 

Since joining the Experiment Station staff in 
1944, she has made an average of 1200 blood studies 
a year, analyzed most species of grass grown in the 
state and taken part in practically every research 
problem attacked by the Animal Nutrition Labora 
tory. 


“Chemical analysis is the first step in almost every 
animal nutrition study,”’ Dr. Davis explained, “and 


Miss Boney is invaluable in performing this work 





animal nutrition lab as 


Miss 


atraid of rats, they wont 


Katherine Boney 
bite Miss B 


for us. She's also my right hand on our project with 


the Range Cattle Experiment Station at Ona 


Work At Ona Station 


Cooperating with the Ona Station for Miss Boney 
means that she does most of the laboratory work on 
experiments being conducted with cattle here. Every 
four weeks she runs tests on approximately 70 blood 
samples from the cattle being used in research there 
She also analyzes the feed, acts as messenger to get 
the samples and helps by preparing equipment to 
take the blood samples. And she has, in rare cases, 
assisted in taking blood samples from the cattle— 
but that definitely doesn’t rank among her favorite 
jobs! 

Although Katie handles laboratory rats without 
the usual feminine qualms, she shamedly admits that 
she can’t stand the sight of bleeding animals. And 
she’s quite squeemish when one of the experimental 
animals has to be slaughtered. 


“I just can’t bear to hear the poor creatures wail- 
ing,” she shudders. “Their bleating when they are 
being killed is the most pitiful thing in the world 
So, when that job has to be done, I usually develop 
urgent business with some other office of the Exp 
ment Station. But I have helped with even this j: 
when we've been shorthanded. That’s the one job 
not in the assistant chemist field that I'd like to fo 
get.” 


A modest, well-liked young lady, Katie say 
work she enjoys most is helping graduate student 
animal nutrition learn laboratory techniques 

‘The first think I try to do is to put the student 
at ease,” she explains. “Although they have a good 
background in chemistry, they’re a bit nervous 
the beginning about actually running tests. So, I 
show them around the lab, give them copies of 
procedure they’re to follow and go over it w 


them. Usually, I help them the first few times, and 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Du Pont Reports On 
NuGreen’ Fertilizer Compound 


FOR FLORIDA CROPS 
















“NuGreen”’ is a versatile new fertilizer material carrying 44 per 


cent nitrogen (all in the form of urea). High nitrogen content means 


savings in transportation and handling costs. The unique advan- 


tages of ‘‘NuGreen” can be realized best when it is used in foliage 
sprays. Foliage feeding with ‘“NuGreen” can be particularly valu- 


able for supplying nitrogen quickly when unfavorable climatic or 


soil conditions are retarding nitrogen up-take by the roots. 


FOR CITRUS: The rapid absorption of nitro- 


gen by citrus foliage following application of sprays 
containing ‘NuGreen”’ can be utilized to insure a 
supply in the tree exactly when it is most needed. 
Growers can therefore regulate the nitrogen level 
for most favorable effect on growth, bloom, fruit set 
and quality. Since ““NuGreen”’ is compatible with 
all of the usual spray chemicals, it can be included 
with any of the normally applied pest-control and 
minor-element nutritional sprays. This means real 
savings in nitrogen-application costs, for you do 
your top dressing when you spray. 


Adding 10 to 15 pounds of “"NuGreen”’ (414 to 


6!. pounds of nitrogen) to each 100 gallons of 


spray solution appears to be advantageous in: 


Winter Sprays: Dormant winter sprays with “Nu- 
Green” help produce vigorous bloom and good /ruit 
set in spite of the usual dry soil that hampers response 
from nitrogen spread on the ground, 


Post-bloom Sprays: “NuGreen” added to melanose or 
minor-element sprays after fruit set helps to speed 
fruit growth and helps decrease fruit drop. 


Summer Sprays: Trees usually need extra nitrogen after 
early summer rains have removed available nitrogen 


from the soil. ““NuGreen”’ in the summer oil or sulfur 
sprays quickly supplies this need. 


FOR VEGETABLE CROPS: ‘reiais wien 


““NuGreen”’ foliage sprays in Florida’s vegetable 
areas are in their early stages, but for the past two 
seasons many growers have reported favorable re 
sults with “NuGreen”’ sprays on such crops as 
tomatoes, beans, and cucumbers. In Northern truck- 
crop areas equally good results have also been 
obtained from applications to carrots and celery. 
As with citrus, utilizing ““NuGreen”’ for foliage 
feeding nitrogen during cold or dry periods, or 
after roots have been injured by high ground water, 
can help to insure an adequate supply in the plant 
when needed. Late season applications may also 


stimulate growth and production in many cases. 


Although complete recommendations cannot yet 
be made, growers may wish to try ““NuGreen” in 
disease- or pest-control sprays. In most cases ““Nu 
Green” has been used in sprays for vegetables at 
five pounds per 100 gallons 


Ask Your “NuGreen”’ dealer for |atest folders about 
“NuGreen”’ sprays for citrus and vegetables 








Facts to Remember 
About “NuGreen” 


High Nitrogen Content — 44 percent nitro 
gen in the form of urea. Fewer loadsa to 
haul, less storage space needed. Comes 
in 80-lb. bags. 


Dissolves Easily——‘‘'NuGreen’’ quickly 
dissolves in spray solutions. 


Does Not Corrode Equipment — "Nu 
Green” does not change the properties 
of spray solutions. Can be added to 
irrigation systems without damage to 
pumps, lines or sprinklers. 


Quickly Absorbed by Foliage — Offers 
possibilities of regulating nitrogen sup 
ply to fit crop needs. 


Compatible with Other Spray Chemicals 

Results to date show no harmful 
effects on normal pest- or disease-con 
trol performance of ordinary pesticides 
and fungicides, etc. 





NuGREEN 


FERTILIZER COMPOUND 


UPON 


REG.U.S. paT. OFF. 





BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
..- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Apply DOLOMITE 
NOW! 


d/p Dolomite makes available 
the calcium and magnesium that are so impor- 
tant in the production of quality field crops 
and pasturage. d/p Dolomite also restores the 
acid-alkali balance that makes your fertilizing 


program more efficient. 


For larger groves, if cost is a factor, high 
calcium limestone or high calcium limestone 
screenings supply essential calcium economi- 
cally. Ask your d/p Dolomite dealer for com- 


plete information. 


Plan now to produce better quality fruit 
for top market prices by applying d/p Dolomite 


to your soil. Write us for details. 


DOLOMITK 
Koducls. Ive 


WeALA, FLEUR A 
Plants at Lebanon (Levy County) and Sarasota, Florida 
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Citrus Participation Plan 


Minute-Maid Offers 50-50 


LONG AWAITED plan to help sta- 

bilize citrus prices which, in ef- 
fect, takes Florida growers into a 50-50 
partnership with Minute Maid, pioneer 
processor of trozen concentrate, was 
announced by John M. Fox, president 
of the company, in a speech before the 
Haines City Rotary Club. 

The plan, called “the Minute Maid— 
Grower Participation Plan,” guaran- 
tees the grower his cost of production 
and a profit on his oranges. In addi- 
tion, at the end of the company’s fiscal 
year, net revenues are divided and the 
grower receives an additional sum in 
proportion to the amount of fruit he 
has supplied. The effect of the plan is 
to give the participating grower a 50- 
50 stake in Minute Maid in the concen- 
trate field, without his having to make 
any investment in plant or equipment, 
Fox said, 


2,000,000-Box Base 


All growers are invited to participate 
on a first come—first served basis, ac- 
cording to Fox, who said his company’s 
groves would sign up under the same 
However, the company re- 
served the right not to put the plan in 
effect unless 2,000,000 boxes were ob- 
tained, exclusive of Minute Maid’s own 


terms. 


groves’ contribution. 


Intended as a long range plan, Fox 
predicted it would help level the pre- 
cipitious peaks and valleys of citrus 
prices. As presently constituted the 
plan is set up for one year, with partic- 
ipating growers getting prior right to 
continue in future. 

An interesting feature is that par- 
ticipating growers will first 
call on the company’s additional re- 
for fruit at the 


also get 
quirements market 
price. 


Mutual Sets Orange 
Floor Prices 


Florida Citrus Mutual set the season’s 
first floor prices on oranges at $2.15 
per box FOB for fresh fruit going into 
the retail market, and $1 per box for 
oranges delivered to canning plants. 
FOB means fruit boxed and ready for 
shipment at the packing houses. The 
prices are for the least desirable size and 
grade marketed early. 

H. Thomas, 
president of Mutual, that better grades 
would bring more than the minimum 
prices, and that when better mid- and 


It was stated by Lacy 


late season fruit was available, prices 
would xO up. 
full 
program.” 


Thomas said, “we expect 


conformance to this floor price 

This season Mutual has adopted a 
policy of adhering to the floor price 
once it is set. Previously, fluctuating 
markets had been followed with chang- 
ing floor prices. 

The prices set are not to be consid- 
ered a “ceiling,” Thomas emphasized. 

While some fruit men say increasing 
production costs “would eat up most 
of the profit,” it was estimated by Mu- 
tual officials that growers will receive 
a return of “‘at least 60 cents a box on 
the tree.” 


Stake in Concentrate Field 


Rather than base the pricing on a 


per box basis which would tend to 
penalize growers of high yield fruit, 
Fox said the plan institutes “a new 
and more equitable method for paying 
growers.” This will be on a per pound 
of solid basis, and Minute Maid gua 
antees 11 cents per pound of solids plu: 


40 cents for pick and haul. 


Later, when revenues are divided 
proportionately, the same per pound of 
solids basis will be used. (Industry 
average last year was 5.5 pounds of 


solids per box. ) 


State Approves 


Florida State Inspection officials, 
who determine the solids contents of 
each load when delivered, have ap 


proved the Minute Maid plan and will 
develop highly 
methods to 


accurate 
each 
proper determination of amount of sol 
ids present in his fruit. 

The company may limit participa 
tion under the plan to 50 per cent of 
the fruit processed by the company 
during the first year, it was stated 


measuring 


assure grower the 


Participating growers will share in all 
the revenue of Minute Maid, not only 
on orange juice but also on all products 
of the company, such as cattle feed, 
molasses, grape juice, pineapple juice, 
etc, 

Pointing to the violent price fluc 
tuations in the past, which have forced 
Minute Maid to 
groves the company had earmarked for 


invest millions in 
dispensers and sales promotion, I Ox 
said the plan was a “practical means of 
stabilizing the industry and mutually 
benefiting grower and processor—not 
only for sharing the proceeds, but also 
as an insurance policy for the grower 
which over the years will assure him 
his costs and a profit.” 


Canners Suit Is 
Dismissed 


A three-judge federal court sitting 
in Jacksonville has dismissed upon ap 
plication of plaintiffs and defendants 
a citrus canners’ suit against the Flor- 
ida Citrus Commission. The suit was 
filed two years ago in Tampa in a move 
and State 

Nathan 
parts of the 


to restrain the commission 
Agricultural 
Mayo from 
citrus code as it affects growers. The 


Commissioner 
entorcing 


suit was dismissed “without prejudice 
on motion of plaintiffs’ counsel but the 
defendants had asked it be dismissed 
“with prejudice.” 


Canners have opposed the compul 


sory grade labeling and inspection se 
tions of the law which were part of the 
Warren a 


The law had been 


citrus laws called by Gov. 
“taste test code.” 
upheld by a three-judge panel in fed 


eral court at Orlando. 


When Luther Burbank’s train broke 
dow n somew here in the West years azo, 
the plant scientist strolled beside the 
track studying the weeds. He picked 
one which interested him. It was dog 
fennel. From it he bred the Shasta 
daisy. 
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of the big Case 


ume seeds. 


Citrus growers have a choice of 
eager-powered,nimble-footed Case 
Grove Tractors in three power 
sizes, each with the right balance 
of weight, pull, and flotation for 
Florida sands. The “OBL” Disk 
Harrow is light yet strong—just 
right for the exacting demands of 
fast, shallow tillage. 


WHEREVER YOU LIVE IN FLORIDA 


... there is a dependable Case dealer nearby 
to provide service when you need it. He carries 
a stock of parts, as well as new equipment, to 
fill your needs promptly and accurately. He 
has the shop, the tools, and the skilled help to 
keep your farm machinery in top condition. 
Drop in and see him next trip to town. He 
is a good man to know. He can help you get 
the most from your equipment. Ask him for 
helpful booklets on better farming. His store, 
listed at right, is headquarters for advanced 
farm practices. 


Cattlemen find the lusty pow- 
er of the 4-5 plow Case “LA” 
Tractor and the brute strength 
Brushland 
Harrow have no equal 
clearing land and improving 
pastures. The Case Model “A” 
6-ft. Combine is in a class by 
itself for saving grass and leg- 


for 
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Truck Farmers can easily 
match their own specific 
needs for planters, cultiva- 
tors, etc. by mounting seed 

boxes or tools on the Econo- 
it \ my Tool Bar. Latches on in 
. @ minute to Eagle Hitch of 

Case Tractors. 





~ e 









Ranchers and growers all over 
Florida can find just the tractor, 
machine, or implement needed for 
their particular crops, soils, and 
acreage in the complete Case line 
of farm machines. Shown above is 
the high-clearance ““VAH” Trac- 
tor with Latch-On two-disk plow. 


SERVICE WHEN YOU NEED IT 


Andreasen Tractor & 
Equipment Co., Marianna 


indian River Tractor Co., 
Cocoo 
Batey Equipment Co., 


5. A. Jepson Tractor Service, 
Gainesville 


Fr. Myers 


Palatka Ed Madill, Dade City 


Beasley Tractor Co... 


Coastal Motors & Equipment, 


Belle Glade Medlock Tractor Co., Orlando 


Coastal Truck & Equipment Co., 


Pounds Motor Co., Winter 
West Palm Beach 


Garden 
Cosey Motor Co., Wauchula 


Cost-Plemmons Olds Co., 


Pounds Tractor Co., Winter 
Haven 


Q 
aiid Pounds Zeiss Tractor Co., 
Dade Tractor Company, Sebring 
Homestead 
Farm Machinery & Sales Co., — — Tractor Ceo., 
Pompano asa 


Taylor Munnell Machine 


Florida Tractor & Supply Co., teste. Oe. Slane 


Hollywood 


Thompson Tractor & 
Equipment Co., Tampa 


Gerlach Motor Co., Milton 


Grantham Chevrolet Co., 


Live Oak Wade-Persons, Lake City 
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Why it pays 
to put your 
Irrigation 
Supply Lines 
Underground... 





‘Tese quick facts explain why pro- 
gressive, profit-minded citrus grow- 
ers are using underground water 
supply lines to assure the greatest 
possible return on their irrigation 
investment: 


@ WATER WHEN AND WHERE YOU WANT 
iT available at a moment's notice to 
assure most effective use during critical 
periods 


@ LOWER PIPE HANDLING COSTS — Be. 
cause there's less need to shift pipe 
around. And that means less wear and 
tear on pipe, too, 


@ NO STORAGE PROBLEM — Your under. 
ground lines are out of the way for 


good — don't have to be stored during 
the off season 





...and why 
TRANSITE™ 
is the pipe 
for the job 


The light weight, lasting strength, 
high carrying capacity and corro 
sion-resistance of Transite* Pipe 








a 
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make it ideal for underground irrigation lines. 


These important characteristics result in such eco 
nomic advantages as ease and speed of installing, long 


service life, lower operating expense . . 


tained over the years. 


If you are planning to irrigate your citrus grove, 
you'll want to read the facts about Transite Pipe pre- 
sented in the new booklet pictured at the right. Get 
this helpful guide to better, more economical irriga- 
tion by writing to Johns-Manville, 101 Marietta St., 
Atlanta 4, Georgia; or Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 


| for Underground Irrigation Lines aa 


. including re 
duced pumping costs with sprinkler pressures main 
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Superstition Out in Crop Care 


Entomology, Plant Pathology Vast Aid to Farmers 


By Rosert O. Macit 


Pathologist Gulf Coast Experiment Station, Bradenton, Florida 


W ITH PREPARATIONS to prevent 
another global war demanding 
the production of food and fiber in un- 
precedented volume, we can all take 
pride in the advances made down the 
years in entomology and plant path- 
ology, sciences dealing with insects and 
plant diseases. 

Were it not for those gains, made 
first in the laboratory and on test plots, 
then successfully applied by growers to 
protect their crops, our nation would 
indeed be weak, for a nation is no 
stronger than its food supply. 

Since the dawn of man, food sup- 
plies have been, and still are, more or 
less precarious. But the rise of modern 
plant science has prolonged and pro- 
tected the supplies of food plants just 
as modern medicine has prolonged and 
protected human life. 

Scientific knowledge enables the 
grower, in his perennial battles against 
plant pests, to base his campaigns on a 
fairly complete knowledge of the life 
history of insects and the life cycle of 
bacteria and fungi which cause disease. 


Took Centuries 


Many of us fail to realize that this 
approach was acquired gradually over 
the centuries and paralleled the pro- 
gress of human medicine. At their 
very beginning, plant pest control and 
human medication were founded on 
superstition rather than fact. The 
greatest advances in both fields were 
made in the last 100 years when 
fantasy gave way to experimentally 
proved facts. 

The Old contains the 
earliest accounts of insect damage, but 
mentions no efforts of any kind to 
destroy insects or hold them in check. 
It abounds, too, with records of mil- 
dew and rots which afflicted crops in 
ancient Palestine, and 
sufferings these brought. 

While botany is one of the oldest of 
the sciences, the use of chemicals in 
plant protection for the welfare of 
man is less than 100 years old. A 
series of disastrous famines in Europe 
marked the beginning of modern plant 
pathology. People starved and fought 
when rust and ergot destroyed their 
grain. 


Testament 


desc ribes the 


Substitute crops were eagerly 
sought, and among these was the po- 
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PIPE 
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For Immediate Delivery 




















tato, introduced into Europe during 
the sixteenth century. Three hundred 
years later it was cultivated generally 
over western Europe and in America 
In Ireland it was the principal crop 
for over 8,000,000 people. 

From 1830 to 1840, a strange mil 
dew (late blight of potato)—and we 
still have it with us today—began to 
make its appearance in potato fields of 
Europe and in northeastern United 
States. In the next decade the disease 
became so destructive that mass meet 
ings were held to consider the calamity 

In Ireland in 1845, the crop was a 
total loss. Starvation stalked every 
Irish home. All day the hungry 
peasant dug his fields to find enough 
whole tubers among the stinking mass 
es to make a simple evening meal. The 
suffering was intense. In spite of the 
most generous governmental and 
private aid, a quarter of a million Irish 
people died of malnutrition. 


Loss Keenly Felt 


In other countries the loss was keen 
ly felt but partially minimized by 
again substituting grain and other 
crops for the potato. Wholesale mi 
grations from blighted areas followed 
For the first time in history, politician 
and peasant alike turned from their 
priesthood to their scientific men 
save them from starvation. 

Several learned men who preached 
or tended the sick by day and studied 
botany by night, realized the potato 
blight was a disease, similar to diseases 
of human beings. Until then—less 
than 100 years ago—plant disease con 
trol and human medicine were based 
more on superstition than in fact 

Thus the science of plant pathology 
rose from the depths of human misery 
to become an important 
knowledge. 


branch of 
The scope of the worl 
necessarily state and national. Its 
vestigators are largely civil employee: 
and, unlike medicine, plant pathology 
has few private practitioners. The 
science protects plants for everyone 
and does not deal with the individual, 
as does human medicine. Civil admin 
istrators clearly recognize the need of 
plant protection and insist that profes 
sional plant pathologists 
much training as physician and law 
yers. 

How important is it to protect 
plants against diseases? Far more so 
Maye 
Foundation lecture, Professor Whetzel 
pointed out that “one-third of the 
sweet potato crop of the United States 
is destroyed annually by diseases in the 
field and in the storage house; one bean 
in every dozen, one apple in every 
seven, one peach in every eight, one 
bushel of wheat in every ten, are dé 
stroyed annually by diseases of thes: 
crops.” 


receive as 


than often is supposed. In a 


Stem Rust Epidemic 


The terrific stem rust epidemic of 
1935 destroyed over 125,000,000 
bushels of wheat. Several times in the 
past forty years, the varieties of wheat 
grown in the “bread basket of Amer 
ica” have been withdrawn and replaced 





varieties bred for resistance 
to the rust disease. Just as many 
times, too, the rust changed its form 
and attacked the new For- 
tunately, plant pathologissts 
breeders, working together, 
what ahead of the rust, 
it is known to have over 175 different 
forms, ready to attack whatever va- 
rieties man can develop. 

Plant diseases are limited to 
farm crops. Chestnut blight has prac- 
tically destroyed this tree in America. 
Who knows at this moment just where 
to find a “spreading chestnut tree’’? 
Only the gaunt dead branches remain. 
The white pine blister rust is complet 
ing its devastating march across the 
United States and Canada. 

Every State in the Union, cooperat- 
ing with the federal government, is 


with new 


varieties. 
an d 
are some- 
even though 


not 


seeking information on plant disease 
prevention. Agriculture in no other 
State has been so dependent on its 
plant pathologists as in Florida, owing 
mainly to soil and weather conditions 
that are favorable to plant diseases. 
Whenever 
Ogists attempt 
breeding disease-resistant varieties. 
Some of the disease thus controlled are 
black shank in leaf 
spots in tomato, and Fusarium wilts in 


possible, plant pathol 


to control diseases by 


tobacco, certain 
tomato and watermelon. 

Large scale production of most crops 
in Florida was not possible until path 
ologists and other scientists discovered 
the need of adding copper, manganese 
and other elements with the fertilizer. 
Some plants are also fed there elements 
Many 


citrus 


by spraying. diseases such as 
die-back of when 
plants are sprayed a few times each 


year with 


disappear 


these so-called minor ele 


ments. When fed the proper element 
fruits and vegetables grown in Florida 
soils are equal to those grown in the 
other 


naturally soils of 


States 


productive 


Florida First 


In no other State has the practice of 


spraying vegetable ind flower crops 


become so widespread and thorough as 
Florida And it is safe 


many plant diseases are harder to con 


to say that 


trol here than in most other areas. 
Commercial producers of tomatoes 
and potatoes, using modern fungicides 
and 
prevent 
blight 


Pat hologists are 


first-class spraying equipment, 


losses in such diseases as late 
continually testing 


new ways of making it possible and 
more profitable to grow winter crops 
of vegetables and flowers 

Farmers are becoming more de 
pendent on plant scientists but they 
are also becoming more proficient an‘ 
expert in growing big crops of 
quality produce. 


7 


PULLORUM-FREI 
Chicks 


flock that is 100 per cent free of pul 


CHICKS 


should be bought from a 


lorum, and has been free along. 
what used to be called 
bacillary white diarrhoea (BWD). For 
the first chicken exist 
ence it can kill them right and left 


But nearly all hatchery flocks are free 


right 
Pullorum is 


two weeks of 


of the disease now, and the word of 
that 
chicks the poultryman should be sure 


they 


warning is when buying new 


are guaranteed free of the dread 
disease 
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Purcbred Angus Se 
New Record 


America’s breeders of purebred 
cattle note with growing interest th 
Aberdeen 
Angus during the past decade 
1951 fiscal year, the 


record expansion made by 
In tl 
Black 


hor nless 


swept aside all earlier annual records to 
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ghs and cinch their men entered 138,896 purebred Angus 


calves in the American herdbook as 
compared with 110,442 last year and 
87,512 in 1949, 


registrations more 


fastest 
Frank 


American 


America’s 

reports 

etary of the 

{ t een-Angus 


Ai registry 


The past fiscal year’s 
than 
number of Blacks recorded by the na 


Breeders’ Association, tripled the 


organization 


‘ 9 
or the second straight year, regis tional association in 1941, 


trations of pur eb red Ang gus made are y sd v 


; 


§ markable 26 per cent gain over pre 


1951 


Cotton is the leading material used 


annual period. In cattle in finishing interiors of automobiles 


mus 
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a Grower's Handbook describing the many uses for 


insecticide formulations 


AVAILABLE FROM NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS 


f 


2 
AMERICAN (yanamid LOMPAN) 
Manufacturer of Yiustos Parathion Technical 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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TOBACCO 
STEMS 


® Rough Ground 
@ Tobacco-dust 


Tobacco, the organic plant 


food which contains all the 
elements necessary for fertil- 
izing and soil building, and 
also is an insecticide and bug 
repellant is highly recom- 


mended for citrus groves, 
ornamentals and farm crops 
Walker has perfected machin- 


ery for applying 


ANOTHER 
WALKER-PROVEN 
PRODUCT 


Walkers experts know what 
Call on 


service 


Florida crops need 


them for a unique 
Their experienced field men 


will advise you 


LK 
pS 
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Orlando 


| Florida 
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Walker Fertilizer 
Company 
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6,000 Acres of Ramie 
At Zellwood 


| NORTHERN near 
Zellwood on the rich mucklands of 
Lake Apopka, the 6,000 acres of ramie 
the United States Ramie 
Corporation, 1s being readied for mar 
ket 


I he vast 


Orange county 
owned by 
7-toot 


expanse ot vegeta 


tion has attracted attention ill sum 
mer. The stalks are processed by 
President R. C. Smith’s patented de- 


corticator last 


cessfully tested at Columbus, Ga. 


which year was suc- 

The machine takes the ramie within 
two hours after it is brought from the 
field, producing a fiber more valuable 
and useful than cotton, but similar to 
it. 

Ramie is an Oriental importation 
which flourishes in China and India, 
and the plant is W ell suited to the Zell- 
wood climate. 

Grown for over 6,000 years and 
providing such early uses as wrappings 
for the fiber material has 
finally come from the hand-processed 
stage to the point where it can profit- 


ably 


mummies, 


be produced on a commercial 


sc ale. 








sprinklers 











oe 


... tight for watering right” 


Compare sprinklers — you will find 
SKINNER the top quality in a 
class by itself. 


Accurately machined brass, bronze. 
and stainless steel parts, plus en- 
gineering “know-how”, give you so 
much more. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 
111 Canal Street, Troy, Ohio 
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From its new plant in Auburndale where 400 « 


loaded ints 


car for ship nent 





$s a minute are manufactured, product 


to a Florida cannery 


400 Cans a Minute at New Plant 


Factory Vital to Citrus Interests Opened In Auburndale 


Byer ey NTAL CaN Company for- 
mally opened its new 193,200 
square foot can making plant in Au- 
burndale recently with a ceremony at 
which General Lucius D. Clay, chair- 
man of the board, was chief host. 

The program began in the afternoon 
with a tour of the plant for several 
hundred representatives of the canning 
industry and business and civic leaders. 
It was followed by a reception and buf - 
fet supper at the Lakeland Yacht and 
Country Club. 

The new plant in full operation em- 
ploys about 225 people, and is now run- 
ning six can-making lines. Construc- 
1950, 


operations were under way by the be- 


tion was started in June and 


ginning of 1951. C. F. West is manager. 


The plant is equipped with the most 
modern high-speed lines and_ presses 
which can turn out 400 cans per min 
ute. It will make cans primarily for cit 
rus juice concentrates, single strength 
citrus juice, citrus ades, green beans, 
squash, greens and tomatoes, through 
out the state. Twenty bulk railroad car 
loading spots and 20 truck loading spots 
assure efficient handling and transpor 
tation of cans to canners in the area 

With Auburndale in 
Florida’s citrus belt and most of 


the heart of 
the 
state’s big citrus Operations within a 
50-mile radius, the plant will be an im 
portant one to the citrus industry. It 
is the second Continental plant in the 
state. Another is located in Tampa, 
where the company also has a district 


sales of fice. 


Army Worms, Crickets and Seedsmen 


In the same bulletin from the Florida 
Seedsmen’s army 
crickets and a school for seedsmen are 


Association worms, 
reported among other interesting items. 

Farmers are experiencing one of the 
worst infestation of Fall army worms 
in several years. Crops of all kinds are 
being attacked. Best control has proven 
to be toxaphene. Most farmers are us- 
ing a 10% dust applied by plane or 
ground duster. late grain 
sorghum, and okra are the crops hard- 
est hit by the army worms. 


Pastures, 


The Pineland tomato crop of Dade 
County has been planted and despite 
severe cricket damage, it looks like an 





IRRIGATION DOES NOT COST 


iT PAYS! 


BERKELEY DEEP WELL TURBINE PUMPS ° 
BARNES SELF PRIMING CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
AMES A.B.C. LOCK JOINT PORTABLE PIPE 
SKINNER OVERHEAD SPRINKLERS 


EXCLUSIVE 
HILLSBORO PUMP & 


960 TWIGGS STREET 


TAMPA - FLORIDA 









DISTRIBUTOR 
IRRIGATION CO.INC. 


TELEPHONE 2-1280 








all time high for the harvest. In the 
Glades several thousand acres are al 
ready in and the planting rate increas 
ing daily. 

The 


will be increased this year by 


potato crop in Dade County 
about 
1500 acres and the tomato crop will 
show a much greater increase, Beans 
will show a decrease due in part to 
short supplies of cyanamid for bean 
mold control. 

Tentative dates for the Seedsmen’s 
School at University of Florida 


year are December 13 


this 
through 15. 
More seedsmen are expected to attend 
because of a change in the date, and 
more time will be given to field trips, 
discussion and demonstrations this year 
y ry 7 
TO STORE COTTON 

Several Leon County Negro farm- 
ers arc planning to take advantage of 
the government’s loan 
cotton and store their crops for selling 
later on a stronger market. 


program on 
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Col. R. G. Howie, Director of the 
State’s Civil Program, an 
nounces that Florida’s Future Farmers 
of America are the latest volunteers to 
throw their weight behind the home 
front protection project. Each 


Defense 


local 


Chapter will include this cooperative 
activity in their program. 
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Protein Feeds for Beef Cattle 
Dr. Cunha Tells Feed Men of Florida Op portunity 


| rege FEED DEALERS “can do a 
job” by emphasizing the need of 
protein feeds for beet 
Florida lacks very protein 
stocks, Dr. T. J. Cunha, head of the 
department of animal | 


catt le, bec ause 


much in 


usbandry and 
nutrition of the Experiment Station, 
told 150 State Feed Dealers 


men at the innual conference in Gaines- 


\ssociation 


ville 

Lack of proteins is the No. 1 prob- 
lem in this state, Dr. Cunha said. Sup- 
began ibout two 


plement il feeding 


Years ago with citrus molasses, and 
some cattlemen started using urea and 
the molasses, but not enough appear to 
be interested, so the feed men can help 
everybody by working for the use of 
more supplementary feeds especially 
proteins and minerals for winter feed 
said 1 lot can be 


ing. The scientist 


done, also, with roughages if of the 
right quality.” 

Dr. Cunha believes the greatest prog 
ress in swine breeding will be in quality, 
not quantity. Supplementary feeding 
on the lot between corn planting and 
harvest will be of great value, for “be 
tween seedtime and harvest the pigs do 
not get enough to eat. 

“If we can get in Florida the same 
breeding they have in other parts of the 
country, we can raise beef cattle and 
hogs here just as well as they do else 
where,” Dr. Cunha said. He empha 
sized the value to the farmer in “know 
ing something more than just what is 
in the feed bag—he must know about 
other 


management and important 


topics.” 
Vast Changes 


That few if any industries have 
changed as much as has the stockfeed 
business the past 25 years was asserted 
by Dr. R. M. Bethke, vice-president of 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. He said 
that as information increases on ani- 
mal and poultry feeds, feed manufac 
turers must expand their studies on 
nutrition. 

Dr. S. P. Marshall, 


husbandman ot the I Aperiment Station 
told the feed dealers ‘ 


associate dairy 


we are interested 
in sweet potato by-products because we 
feel they may ofter great protein possi 
bilities for feed.” 

Florida’s poultry industry is grow 
ing, but Florida’s population is also 
growing, and poultry is not keeping 
pace with population, Dr. N. R. Mehr- 
“We should 


have 40,000 broilers per man per year 


hof told the conference 

in the poultry business in the state,” 
he said, “because we are going to meet 
all-out competition and we've got to 
find ways to meet it. That’s the only 
way out if we are going,to stay in busi 


ness and see our broiler industry grow.’ 


Concentrated Milk 


Concentrated milk entered the dairy 
retailing picture 12 or 14 months ago, 
i. £. 2. 


ment Station’s department of dairy in 


Fouts, head of the Experi 


dustry, said, “and it is a very accepta 
ble and wonderful product which has 
been put out successfully in 20 or 25 


North. It 


a quart less than regular 


cities in the figures about 
two cents 
milk sold in bottles. Skim milk pow- 


der is offered on store shelves in pound 


packages tor about 40 cents. The pack 


ige makes five quarts of normal milk 


Many 


it a saving of about $10 a month 


with home milk 
Chis 


situation is offering some problems tot 


tamilies mix it 


the home dairy in replacing milk tot 


cottee, cooking, etc 

Dr. Fouts said, “the pros 
dairy interests in 
good.’ 

Dr. Bruce Poundstone head of ¢t 
tilizer it 


teed 


feed and tet 
Kentucky, 


dealers to attend the meetings 


department oft 
University of urged 
of their 
teed control othcials because “they are 
i guide to better work, and help you 
difficulties.” A “natural 
feed bag labels 


say, can be largely overcome by study 


meet your 


scepticism about what 


ing reports from your own laboratory 
in Tallahassee,” Dr. Poundstone said. 


Testing Feeds 


“Feed samples are taken from the 
entire depth of a bag, and from 20 
bags. The samples are consolidated and 
tested in the laboratory. On the part 
of the feed manufacturer two things 


are necessary: manufacturers must 
work along the lines recommended by 
they have a 


nutritionists, and must 


good record with the control officials.” 
Prot 
Goodwin of the marketing division of 


Speaking on salesmanship, 


the Extension Service stressed that three 


out of every five customers leave a 


store because they feel the salespeople 
“You 


for the customer 


are indifferent. must make it 


easy 1 few simple 
questions on the part of the clerks open 


Never ask 


buy. 


the way. 1 potential cus 
tomer to 
“For salesmanship there is no for 


mula, but you have to learn thousands 


of little things and after you have 
learned them you've made an invest 
ment for life.” 


The feed men elected Carl Reger, 


Miami, president; Joe Rhyne, Jackson 
ville, vice president; Charles Svtrett, 


Miami, ind Earl 


Gainesville, treasurer 


secretary, Johnson, 


New Regulations for 
Pecans on Shell 


a LATIONS 


sizes of pecans which may 


limiting grades and 


be dis 
beder il 
marketing order are now under revised 
U.S. Standards. 


Minimum 


tributed in the shell under the 


grade requirements ire 
based on the U. S. 


specihcations of which are practic ills 


Commercial grade, 


the same as under the old 


st indards, 
except that now new regulations on all 


Minor 


yr ide ind 


pecans must be well cured 
changes in wording of the 
definitions have been made to clarify 
the meaning. 

Phe present rule requires that ship 
ments of pecans in the shell from Flor 
ida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina, shall meet the require 
ments of the U. §. Commercial grade. 
with the further requirement that 75 
per cent of the kernels in any lot shall 
be of U. S. No. 1 quality and with a 


maximum tolerance ot 9 per cent for 
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These minimum 


rious damage 


vA .* 
requirements continue in effect but 
will be based on the Unted States Com 
ercia vrade revisor effective last 
October 27 
1 nt minimum size requirements 
A continue Pecans in shell cannot 
indled unless they count less than 
) per pound an 1 the ten smallest 
i presentative LOO-nut sample 
it lea { > OUNCES 
y ’ 1 
I} nemor ot the late ( Parke 
\ ot \ Parl . Florida, who 
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devoted his lite to conservation of the 
soil, has been honored by a memorial 
service to dedicate in his name a com 
pletely furnished hospital room at Wal 
ker Memorial Sanitarium and Hospital, 
Avon Park. At the service a portrait 
of Mr. Anderson was unveiled by his 
daughter and will be hung in the hos 
pital room. The portrait and the fur 
nishings for the room were provided 
by the Florida Association of Soil Con 
servation District Supervisors, 

At the time of his death Mr. Ander 
son Was president of the Florida group 








4 
, 
is the best time | 
} 
, 


to kill the nematodes | 
in your soil | 





2 
; 4 
MVNA Tee ran, 


Tuts puorto of an infested tobacco root 
is typical of the damage nematodes do 
to many Florida crops. D-D* prevents 
this damage! 

The best time to treat your soil with 
1D-D is in the fall... now. You have 
more time to choose a day when field 
temperature and moisture are just right 
. . . time is so short in early spring! 
Now, before you get in a cover crop, 
there is very little vegetation in the 
ground ... D-D gets in its good work 
with maximum effect. 


And...there’s nothing like 
D-D for nematode kill 


D-D is recommended by state and 
local authorities it’s endorsed 
by growers throughout the country. 
There’s no guesswork or gamble 

if your profit is suffering from 
nematodes in your soil, D-D is the 
cure. Years of big scale use prove 
it over and over. 


1)-D is easy to use... your own 
tractor can do the job, or you can 
arrange for a trained crew with 


their own equipment to do it. Either 


way the cost is repaid many times 
in larger yield and higher profit. 





Call or write the nearest Shell Chemical Distributor now. 


Manufactured by: 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Distributed by: 


WALKER FERTILIZER COMPANY, ORLANDO, FLA. 
KILGORE SEED COMPANY, PLANT CITY, FLA. 
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q FLORIDA NEWS OF THE MONTH 


PREMIUM LIST 
The annual premium list for the 
Florida State Fair to be held at Tampa 
from Tuesday, Feb. 5 to Saturday, Feb 
16, has come from the Florida Grower 
Press bindery and copies of it may be 
secured by addressing J. C. Huskisson, 


assistant fair manager, Florida State 
Fair and Gasparilla Association, Inc., 
Tampa. The 116-page book carries 


aumerous illustrations, the list of ofh 

cers and committees, Fair regulations, 

and a page ot general information be 

sides a listing of all state fairs in the 

United States for the 1951-52 season. 
eg 


POLK YOUTH FAIR 

The fifth annual Polk County Youth 
Fair is scheduled for Dec. 6, 7 and 8, 
in Bartow. The fair offers the public a 
view of the achievements of Polk's 
4-H, FFA and FHA during the past 
year. Livestock and poultry will be fea- 
tured. This year emphasis is being put 
on citrus, bees, vegetables and pasture 
crops, and ornamentals. The girls will 
show improved ways of canning and 
display clothing they have made. There 
will be about a thousand exhibits, and 
750 Polk boys and girls will take part. 
Concession money is used for prizes 
and fair operations. 

ry ry ’ 
INEXPENSIVE 

At average rates, only a nickel spent 
for electricity will pump about 1,000 
gallons of water, saw half a cord of 
wood, milk 20 cows, operate a refrig 
erator one day, or charge an electric 
fence for four days. In spite of its 
cheapness, electricity on most tarms 1s 
not efhciently used, according to A. 
M. Pettis, farm electrification special 
ist with the Florida Agricultural Ex 
tension Service. There are more than 
300 uses for electricity around the home 
and farm. Besides saving time, money 
and expensive labor, electricity provides 
many pleasures, such as radio, for farm 
families 

y y y 

GLADIOLUS SCHOLARSHIP 

An annual $1,200 scholarship and 
$400 grant-in-aid for graduate study 
at the University of Florida has been 
established by the Florida 
Association, Bradenton, 


Gladiolus 
Growers’ 
The scholarship will be known as 
the Florida Gladiolus Growers’ Associa 
tion Fellowship and will be awarded a 
graduate student specializing in pro 
duction problems ot gladiolus, particu 
larly those pathological in nature. 

The $400 grant-in-aid has been al 
located to the Gulf Coast Experiment 
Station, Bradenton, to cover expenses 
incidental to the student's investiga 


tions 
7 7’ 7 
NEW POST 
LD. | Timmons, marketing econ 
omist with the Extension Service, 


Gainesville, is on the first leg of what 
he expects will be a two-year assign 
ment in Ecuador. In Washington he 
took a three-week training course be 
fore leaving for Quito, where he will 
be extension adviser in marketing. He 
will work with the Agricultural Ex 
periment Station of Ecuador. 





4-H CORN CONTEST 


Kiwanis clubs and the county Farm 
Bureau are sponsoring two 4-H corn 
Santa Rosa 
County to encourage 4-H club work, 
according to Assistant County Agent 
Henry P. Davis, of Milton, 

Some of the 
producing more than 80 bushels per 


production contests in 
4-H contestants are 


acre, with average production running 
more than 60 bushels, the agent says. 


CITRUS ACREAGE 

Lake County now ranks second in 
the state in total citrus acreage, ac- 
cording to R. E. Norris, county agent, 
Tavares. The county’s acreage stands 
at 67,000 with slightly over 20,000 
not yet in production. Citrus scale, in- 
sects, and fruit splitting are particu- 
larly bad in that locality this year, the 
agent says, probably due to the dry 
summer. 





Studying Citrus, Plants Grove 
Thelma Todd of Pahokee Working Way Through Universit) 


C— BEAUTY, knowledge, ambition and courage, Thelma Todd, 18- 
4 year-old University of Florida sophomore from Pahokee, is planning to 


make her mark in the citrus world. 


Using knowledge gained from citrus courses at the College of Agriculture, 


plus advice from Agricultural Extension Service specialists, she is planting 20 


acres of citrus while working her way through college. 


She will use 1,700 trees grown in her backyard at home for planting the 20 


acres. 


In remarking about this practical twist to education, Thelma said, “It’s fun 


learning how plants grow and working with them. 


in citrus these days.” 


She is shown here in the College grove. 


LOSSES 

blackleg in a 
cattle in 
Hernando County, says Agricultural 
Agent Harry J. Brinkley, Brooksville. 
Swollen jonts in calves also is preva- 


DISEASI 


I'wo outbreaks of 


month have caused loss of 


lent in the area. Cattlemen cooperated 
in a mass Vaccination program to pre- 
vent serious spread of the disease. 
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FLORIDA ANGUS 


Florida was 38th in rank in Aber- 
deen-Angus registration in 1951. The 
state figure was 450 registrations. South 
Carolina ranked 37th with 613 regis- 
trations. Florida transfers totalled 461, 
and new memberships in the breeders’ 
association were Il. 


Besides that, there’s money 


BERRY FIESTA DATES 


The annual Florida Strawberry Fes- 
tival at Plant City is announced for 
Feb. 25 through March 1. The local 
Junior Chamber will direct the festival 
queen contest, and the Eastern Star the 
festival program. 
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POULTRY CO-OP 

Chirteen Central Florida poultrymen 
have banded together to reduce high 
egg handling costs and formed the Cen- 
tral Florida Poultry Cooperative. Coun- 
ty Agent F. E. Baetzman, of Orlando, 
says the cooperative currently handles 
300 cases of eggs per week and has set 
a goal of 400 cases per week to be 
reached shortly. 


RECORD HARVEST 

The largest feed corn crop ever 
grown in the Glades area is stored away 
to supplement winter grazing, accord 
ing to H. L. Speers, assistant county 
agent, Belle Glade. A further safety 
against winter feed shortage, Glades 
cattlemen are planting frost-resistant 
forages such as fescue, Southland oats 
and Italian Rye grass. 
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WEED KILLER 


A new non-selective chemical weed 
killer which “erases” dense growths of 
mixed grasses and broad-leaf weeds, 
leaving only bare soil, has been devel 
oped by Du Pont. The chemical has 
undergone extensive tests the past year. 
Potential commercial uses include pre 
vention of growth of grass and weeds 
on railroad roadbeds and trestle loca 
tions, around power sub-stations, and 
manufacturing plant sites. Its makers 
say it will eliminate vegetation which 
constitutes a fire hazard in 
yards, around oil storage tanks, ar 
senals, and service wire poles. It is not 
flammable or corrosive, is relatively 


lumber 


non-volatile and has been used as a 
spray, a wettable powder in water. Lab 
oratory tests have shown it to be ex 
tremely safe, Du Pont says, so far as 
toxic effects on warm-blooded animals 


are concerned. 
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FOP HONORS 

The University of Florida’s livestock 
judging team took top honors for the 
Southeast at the 
Fairaganza in Atlanta and finished third 
at the Mid-South Fair in Memphis 

Eric Jf. high 
judge at Atlanta, and Frank Polhill, 
Boyd, finished fifth. Others of the team 
were Malcolm Guess, Sarasota; Verne 
Caldwell, Riverview, and Cecil A 
Tucker, Il, Christmas. Bayard Tou 


recent Southeastern 


Collins, Ocala, was 


saint, Miami, was alternate. They were 


coached by Dr. A. M. Pearson 
vy 7 ry 


“BLUE BIRD” WINS 

Southern Fruit Distributors has won 
a contest within the U, S. Patent Office 
involving priority of use of the trade 
mark “Blue Bird” on fruits and vege 
tables, and stopped an infringement 
use in the trade. The brand name “Blue 
Bird” has been used for many years by 
its owner, one of the largest citrus can 
ners in Florida, and its products under 
this mark are widely 
tised. 


sold and adver 
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CROPS PAYS OF! 
With maximum utilization of 
and fertilizer a Chipley farmer grossed 


land 


$326 on half an acre in one season 

Last spring G. B. Baxley planted cu 
cumbers on his half-acre and applied 
three loads of compost, 500 pounds of 
a 4-10-7 fertilizer and 100 pounds of 
nitrate of soda. Following this crop he 
planted peas and used no fertilizer. He 
produced $150 worth of cucumbers 
and $176 worth of peas. His total fer 
tilizer bill was $27.50. 





Cows and Rats 
(Continued from Page 18) 


when they’ve gained more confidence, 
they go on by themselves. Of course, 
if they run into any trouble, I help 
them even then. And _ sometimes, 
when they have to leave to meet their 
wives, or go to another class or get 
rushed at exam time, I finish the test 
for them—if I’m sure they know what 
they’re doing. 

“It’s most satisfying to watch one 
of the students learn the techniques 
and gain confidence,” she continues. 
“And they’re all so nice that it’s a real 
pleasure to work with them. 


Impromptu Rodeo 


“Of course, we have a lot of funny 
incidents, such as an occasional flood, 
or a steer that gets loose, bringing on 
an impromptu rodeo—of the strictly 
amateur variety. And there are haz- 
ards in the occupation of assistant 
chemist—like the ever-present danger 
of a fire when working with ether. 
Both the students and I have had such 
accidents, but no catastrophes so far.” 

Ranking next to assistant graduate 
students in Katie’s estimation is work- 
ing with Dr. Davis on special problems. 

“Ranchers from all over the state 
send blood and feed samples from their 
sick cattle to the lab and I analyze 
them,” the chemist says. “Dr. Davis 
uses test results in determining feed 
and treatment to suggest for the ailing 
This work 
challenge—a cow’s sick and it’s up to 


bovine. presents a real 
us to find out what’s wrong and what 
can be done to cure her.” 


Showing a definite preference for 
special problems, Miss Boney 
that analyzing new 


claims 
feeds is stl an- 
other phase of work she enjoys. Ex- 
perimental feeds for poultry, cattle, 
swine and rats have come to her for 
testing. And she has done preliminary 
examinations of citrus pulp products 
such as silage and citrus seed meal, 
pineapple pulp, ramie mean and hairy 
indigo hay, among others. 


“Growers and ranchers from various 


parts ot Florida send in products 


which are and 


know if 


now waste want to 


they're any good as animal 


feed,’ Miss Boney smiles. “And we 
get some 
prising 

waste of any 


unusual items, too! Enter- 
thrifty 


kind, have sent us such 


and farmers, hating 
things as palmetto stems, banana stems 
and the residue from 
beans. One farmer, 

dust was essential in silage, did consult 
us on whether pine or oak sawdust 


roasted coffee 


cony inced saw- 


would be better. 


“Frankly, I don’t see how the poor 
cows can eat some of these feeds and 
grasses,” she exclaimed. “I 
mean they’re not nutritious or as tasty 
as others. 


don’t 


But I’m allergic to some of 
them, and I don’t see why 
aren't, too. 


the cows 


“Why, every time I run even a smal] 
sample of certain kinds of clover or 
hairy indigo, my arms and hands break 
out in whelps and my eyes start run- 
I heard just recently of a dairy 
cow which suffered from an allergy 
losing most of her hair and some skin 
before a veterinarian gave her a shot to 
And the only 
why it 


ning. 


relieve the condition. 
thing that 
doesn’t happen more often. 


surprised me is 
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Katie remembers one of the labora- 
tory cows which did break out—but 
not from something she ate. This cow 
would get away from the barn period- 
ically and wander up to the main part 
of the University campus and Katie 
of ten had to go in search of the cow and 
bring her back. It wasn’t a bad job, 
though, because the cow always head 
ed for the same spot—the Law Build 
ing. 

The atomic age has a very real mean 
ing for Miss Boney and other workers 
at the Animal Nutrition Laboratory. 
It has enabled them to do more de 
tailed studies of various phases of an 
imal And Katie has been 
right on hand to assist with the radio 
active tracer studies, preparing ma- 
terials used in the studies and making 
the necessary chemical analyses. 


nutrition. 


In illustration of that phase of her 
work, Miss Boney recalls, “One time 
we wanted to find out how well a dairy 
cow will assimilate phosphorus and 
what its function was. Dr. Davis and 
his assistants fed or injected radioac 
tive isotopes containing that mineral in 
the cattle. Later, the animals were 
slaughtered and I made a liquid solu 
tion of the parts we wanted to study. 
Then, we used a Geiger counter to de 
termine the amount of radioactive sub 
absorbed by the part. This 


technique — has whole new 


stance 
opened 
avenues of study in animal nutrition 
and has allowed us to find out things 
we could not know this de 
velopment.” 


without 


In any group as large as the Nutri 
Laboratory staff and 
there are occasions for 
Katie has 
spark plug in arranging such parties 
and she’s famous for her cakes not only 


tion students 
social get-to 
been a 


get hers. alw ays 


in Gainesville but wherever students 


and staff members of the laboratory 
are located. 

A native of High Springs, Florida, 
Miss Boney is a graduate of Florida 
State University, where she majored in 
math and physics. She is a member of 
Beta Sigma Phi social sorority and is 


active in the Baptist church. 


i 
“ny. eT 
Hillsborough’ Youth 
Fair Rates High 
The Hillsborough County 6th An 
nual Junior Agricultural Fair at Plant 
City November 15, 16, and 17, broke 
all previous records. All exhibitors were 
of school age—Future Farmers and Fu 
4-H 


Club boys and girls, and Boy Scouts 
within the county. 


ture Homemakers of America, 


The Youth Fair sponsored by the 
East Hillsborough Chamber of Com 
merce exhibited 250 cattle, 75 swine, 
300 poultry pens and 
other exhibits of clothes, food, handi 
craft, and flowers. 


75 rabbits plus 


One thousand dollars was given in 
prizes to the youngsters in addition to 
475 ribbons. The two young people 
showing the Grand Champion beef 
and dairy animals both received a 
rhinestone show halter in addition to 
cash prizes. 

An outstanding attraction was a 
tractor driving contest which was cli 
maxed by Roy Johnson, 4 years old, of 
Turkey Creek, disking 


demonstration with his father’s tractor 


who gave a 


1951 


Frank Johnson, the father, and “gladi- 
ola king” of the county says his son 
has been driving the tractor a year. 
The first Hillsborough Youth Fair 
in 1946 occupied a space of 15x18 feet 
15 head of and 13 
chickens of ancestory 


in which cattle 
questionable 
1951 
pied a building one block long and 75 
three 4-Hers 
or Future Farmers per booth in addi- 


were exhibited. The fair occu- 


feet wide with two or 


tion to a large area outside the build- 


ing. The U. S. Department of Educa- 
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tion called it the largest Youth Fai 
in the County. 
y 7 y 

At the West Florida Dairy Show in 
Chipley the best exhibit in the Jersey 
Class was shown by a Quincy Future 
Farmer, George Ford. He is the son 
of W.L. Ford, a former member of the 
Malone F.F.A. Chapter. His father 
studied vocational agriculture under 
G. C. Norman, and is now a dairyman 
in the Quincy area. W. L. Ford won 
the Adult Judging Contest at the 
Dairy Show. 





For Good Crops with 
SAFE 





economy... 


HERE’S NO magic method that can give 


you better crops. 


it takes lots of hard 


work and study . .. the kind of study GULF 
Field Men apply to be sure that your crops 
get the right plant foods in the right 
amounts at the right time to produce good 


harvests with safe economy. 


And the 


right insecticides and fungicides, too, 


to protect what you plant. 


Call your 


local GULF Field Man now and get 
the complete story of GULF service. 








GULF 4: 


IZERS 


asouss GULF wrand 


DUSTS ano SPRAYS 


THE GULF FERTILIZER COMPANY 
Tampa and Port Everglades 
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[| a er ys ae ere 





one Reasons 


YOUR BEST BUY IS 





handlin’, free-flowin’ pellet form. Seems 
like just bein’ natchel make a whale of a 
difference. An’ don’t forgit: they’s only 
one natchel soda 
for Natchel Chilean Nitrate of Soda the next 
time when you orders your fertilize’.” 








Natural. Chilean Nitrate is the only natural nitrate 
in the world. 


Nitrate Nitrogen. The nitrogen is 100 per cent 
nitrate, 

Sodium. Chilean Nitrate contains 26% sodium equiv- 
alent to 35% sodium oxide. Sodium is essential to maxi- 
mum yields. It substitutes for potassium, where lacking, 
and makes soil phosphate more available. 


lodine. Chilean Nitrate contains iodine to help meet 
the needs of plants, animals, and human beings. 


Other Plant Food Elements. Chilean Nitrate 
contains small quantities of other elements that con- 
tribute to strong, healthy plant growth, such as manga- 
nese, potassium, magnesium, boron, caleium, iron, 
sulphur, copper and zine. 


Ideal Condition. Chilean Nitrate comes in free- 
flowing pellets 
distributor. 


easy to handle and to apply in any 


Quick Acting. Chilean Nitrate is immediately and 


completely available. 
Anti-Acid. Chilean Nitrate helps keep the soil sweet. 


Time-Tested. Chilean Nitrate has been proved by 
more than 100 years of research and practical farm 
experience. 


Doubly Profitable—Economical. Chilean 
Nitrate improves the quality of crops as well as the 
yield, Consistently excellent effect of heavy applica- 
tions year after year upon crop and soil alike makes 
it an outstandingly profitable and economical nitrate 
for every need and purpose, 


UNCLE NATCHEL SAYS: 


“When you sees the bulldog, 
you knows you're gettin’ 
natchel soda in that easy- 7 
100.08 wey 


CHite 
NITRATE one 
c wi Pan 'tto 


16% wire 
46% oor cent 





the Chilean kind. Ask 





me eons 
ee 
ae eemcown, es a 


WHY 


“LOOK FOR THE BULLDOG ON THE BAG” 
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Manager Ned Horton of Winter Haven Citrus Growers Association packing house, right, and 


Wayne Bailey, house supervisor, hold grapefruit now being shipped with steri-seal decay 


pt 


Decay Control Protects Citrus 


N' » HORTON, manager of the Win 
ter Haven Growers Association 
packing house, says ““Capidome” brand 
citrus is being shipped with full pro- 
tection from decay caused by the most 
common citrus diseases, stem end in- 
fection and blue or green mold. 


“The process has provided effective 
control and we have been using it since 
the start of the season when it first 
became available to us,” he said. 


“Because of the fine results and the 
many inquiries we have been identify- 
ing fruit protected by this treatment 
with a red and white insert packed 
with each box.” The insert says: “This 
fruit is Steriseal-protected to increase 
your profits by reducing losses from 
stem end decay.” 

Decision to use the Steriseal process 
followed careful analysis of the mar 
keting problem of citrus receivers. Al- 
though transit decay losses are negli- 
gible, produce losses to buyer and con- 
sumer may vary from 10% to 25% 
after fruit has been held two or three 
weeks. By using Steriseal protection the 
packing house has been advised by re- 
ceivers of the brand that the fruit 
shows less decay than other fruit even 
after three weeks. This means “Capi- 
dome” citrus can be kept in storage 
or on display longer than non-protected 
citrus, Mr. Horton says. 

The process was made available to 
Winter Haven 
packing house through the Florida di- 
vision of the Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation at Lakeland, fol- 
lowing 10 


Growers Association 


years of research during 
which over 600,000 boxes of citrus 
had been successfully treated. 
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BARK BEETLE 

To prevent attacks by bark beetles 
on live trees, it is advisable to cut 
down and remove pines that are killed 
by lightning or other causes as soon 
as possible after they are discovered. 
If the trees that are killed cannot be 
removed and utilized as soon as they 
are cut down, it is well to peel off the 
bark. Top branches also should be 
chopped into small pieces and spread 
in the sun. Bark beetles breed rapidly 
in trees that are killed and will attack 
nearby healthy trees. 








_ POULTRYMEN Call it pamper 
ing—but actually, it’s just 
management to get layers to increase 


good 


their feed intake. In general, the more 
feed layers eat, the more eggs they can 
be expected to lay; and even a few 
more eggs per bird can often 
much greater profits. 


mean 


Today, good hens are bred to lay 
200 to 300 eggs per year—sometimes 
even more. If such hens are to lay at 
their bred-in capacity, you must be 
sure their feed intake is high. The feed 
required to maintain the bird’s body 
is relatively fixed. A hen must eat a 
certain amount of feed. Feed consumed 
above that needed tor maintenance 1s 
used for eggs or fat. If she is a good 
hen, the extra feed is used primarily 
a small 
amount of extra feed means the differ 


for eggs. Fortunately, only 
ence between high egg profits and low 
er unprofitable production. 


The first thing to consider in get 


ge 
ting hens to eat more is to be sure they 
have a palatable, nutritive ration. It 
should be uniform in quality and have 
all the proteins, vitamins and minerals 
known to be necessary for top produc 
tion of quality eggs. Provide 36 feet 
of feeder space per 100 hens so that 
even the most timid hen in the flock 
will get her share of feed and not be 
crowded out by more aggressive birds 
Egg production requires lots of water 
so prov ide an automatic water system 
or two 5 gallon waterers for each 100 
hens. Feed intake can be increased by 
the use of lights. (See page 28 of the 
October FLoripa Grower for infor 
mation regarding artificial lights in 
your poultry house. ) 

Another trick you may use to in- 
crease feed consumption is to feed birds 
frequently and stir feed several times 
a day to arouse the natural interest of 
the birds. Top feeding 1 gallon of pel 
lets per 100 birds is another way to 
get hens to eat more feed. 

Make every effort to get your hens 
to eat the extra feed that will mean 
high egg profits to you. 
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Price of New Fiber Debated 


Mill Man and Grower Disagree On 12'2-cent Kenaf 


—— rHE Soils Science Society of 
Florida spent a day in the Ever- 
glades agricultural region studying the 


harvest of kenaf 


another 


ramie and and the 


decortication of fiber, sanse- 
veria, which has been proven of great 
value in hard marine uses, the group 
devoted a full day in learning about 
fiber production in South Florida. 

A discussion that grew vigorous as 
the program proceeded, developed from 
arguments that the cost of kenaf fiber 
to the fabricators was too high—that 
it should be 12'%4 
stead of the present 30 cents. This point 
was emphasized by Walter R. Guthrie, 
president of the Lehigh Spinning Com- 
pany, Allentown, Penna. He said the 
price must be gotten down “before you 
can develop a market.” 


cents a pound in- 


It was asserted there is “‘a tremen- 
dous potential market for kenaf fiber 
(a jute substitute ) but sharp price cuts 
only can meet it. If you grow the fiber 
and process it for 8'2 cents a pound, 
and if you sell it for 12'2 cents, you'll 
have a good profit in the open market.” 
The Government is paying 30 cents 
for stockpiling. Mr. Guthrie called that 


price “too high.” 


Guterma Disagrees 


In analyzing Mr. Guthrie’s figures, 
Alexander 
Conn., 


Guterma of Greenich, 
the 


Kenaf and Fiber Corporation, which 


president ot American 
is conducting a large kenaf operation 
this the 
sharply. He didn’t blame the mill presi- 


year in Glades, disagreed 


dent “for wanting to buy kenaf at 12! 


cents a pound—cotton spinners would 
like to 
pound—but available, is 
bringing 24 cents and cotton 39, I 
think it’s best to let kenaf seek its own 


buy cotton at 10 cents a 


jute, Ww hen 


price rather than grab a figure out of 
thin air.” 

Mr. Guterma said the present cost 
kenaf 1s 
more than 25 cents a pound, but felt 


of growing and processing 
the cost “could eventually be brought 
down to compare with jute.” 

Chief product of the Lehigh Spin- 
ning Company of which Mr. Guthrie 
is president is jute yarn for the United 
States carpet industry. There is also a 
bagging Mr. 


big market in materials. 


First display at Belle Glade of fiber crops harvesting machine invented and built by | 


Henriquez of Vero Beact Machine hiber 


with 


Guthrie said a profit of $75 an acre, if 


satisfactory to Florida farmers, would 
fiber a “tremendous fu 
He added, 
of carpets backed with paper now.” 

Kenaf is 


than jute or cotton. 


vive the new 


ture.” ‘there’s an awful lot 


more resistant to mildew 
The U.S 


of Engineers is testing sandbags made 


Corps 


from kenaf and the results are showing 
up well, 

The decorticating loss in kenaf is 
described as much less than jute; and 
the imported retted kenaf is a much 
poorer product than that being decor 
ticated this season in the Glades, Mr. 
Guthrie asserted. 

Edward W. Vero 


Beach, a pioneer in kenaf in the United 


Henriquez of 


States, said he had found many diffi 
culties in handling the fiber for com 
mercial purposes. Florida is now going 
kenaf 


he said, and its production requires a 


into growing on a large scale, 
far different approach than that of 
other fiber plants. In harvesting it, the 
canes should be kept standing as long 


as possible. 


Henriquez’s Harvester 


Mr. Hernandez invented and built a 
harvesting machine that was shown in 
a Glades stand of kenaf. 
like that 
the 
the kenaf stalks are trimmed 
and dropped to a belt that discards 
them, while 


operation in 


By use of a top cutter-bat 


on a hayfield machine 


ups of 


mowing 


the canes are severed a 


few inches above the soil by a second 
cutterbar. As they leave their roots, a 
and them 


standing almost upright, along a semi- 


belt hugs them conveys 
circular track where they are discarded 
in a windrow. 

Mr. Henriquez believes his harvest 
ing machine, crude though it is in some 
regards, is the best of its type so far 
devised. He is making constant im 
provements. 

The crux of the problem of prepar 
ing the fiber plants for the factories 
lies in decortication and degumming 
Some of the ramie fiber is 
that 


not degum 
med which is shipped abroad 
the The 


Bank of France uses paper money made 


goes without gum removed. 


from the second grade fiber. The prim« 


ramie 18s woven into thread, string, 





high cutter bar, and cut ar ir ground 


f oO? 


DECI 


MBER 








I M fiber fabrics specialist of Tokyo and New York, displays products 

She attended recent Soil Science Society meeting, West Palm Beach 
clothing and paper. State Secretary ot 
Agriculture Nathan Mavo has two 
shirts made of ramie and “they pust 
wont wear out Foreign countries 
preter the undegummed ramie. They 
iy they can remove the sticky element 
it less cost than in the United States. 
1) R. \ Allison, director of the 
Belle Glade Experiment Station, says a 
Glade icre in ramie will yield a ton 
ot tiber. There are some 3000 acres of 
early and late plantings in the region 
Newport Industries at Canal Point ex 
pects to dispose of two million pounds 
of clean fiber this season Their plant 
decorticates up to 3,000 pounds ot 


dried but not degummed fiber an hour. 
Reports iround the region are to the 
effect that the U.S. Sugar Corp. is con 


block of 


ramie division with 


{ 


sidering purchase ol i big 


stock in Newport 


The leaves of ramie are idaptable to 
stock feed but production has not been 
{ 


developed commercially 


Kenaf Grows Tall 


T he d new fb kenaf (both 
kenaf and ramie ha been described by 
Dr. Allison in valuable articles in the 
August and October 1951 issues of 
Florida Grower; and a third article 1s 
torthcomins on inseveria ) grows 
taller than rami In indling it there 
1s i Vit imi oo much waste at 
prese | refu put back into 
the land. American Kenaf and Fiber 
Corpora " na hundred acres 
ot kenat, the first grown in America 
ona ce I cial cal The product 18 
bein pped 1 Government stock 
pilin 

San i | eated perennial 
planted | cutting [he leaves are 
lance iped and a cluster of them re 
emble the leaves of what may be mag 
ined a intic pineapple. Boyntosa 
has ten acres of sanseveria; Indiantown 
eight j e are minor plantings at 
Belle G ] Fort Myer Palmetto and 
hort Lauderdale. Maturity tor commer 
cial u equires four years while kenaf 
ind rami iture in a few months from 
their matted root structure The USDA 
is CO 1¢ 1 pilot plant in lower 
Florida tor processing sanseveria fiber. 
Sanse is been successfully woven 
into f getable and feed sacks. 

\ 1 oad of scientists and mill men 
went t heart of the Everglades 
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PORTABLE POWER 

YOU CAN TRUST 
BECAUSE it operates on 
the 2-cycle principle, with 
power at every downstroke 
of the piston, this General 
Motors Diesel gives more 
power with far less weight 
and bulk than other Diesels. 
Features include long engine 
life, easy maintenance, 
smoother operation, lower 





DETROIT 
bo) § >3-) » F 
ENGINE DIVISION 





JACKSONVILLE Distributor 
Florida Diesel Engine Sales 
332 East Bay St. Phone 3-849) 
TAMPA Dealer 
General Engine and Equipment Co. 
912 Grand Central Ave. Phone 86-5206 


WEST PALM BEACH Dealer 
Marine Engine & Equipment Co. 
1713 WN. Dixie Phone 5611 


SEBRING Dealer 
H. N. Webster Heating and Cooling, Inc 
360 North Ridgewood Drive Phone 399) 


ORLANDO Dealer 
Square Deal Machinery & Supply Co 
1331 West Central Ave. Phone 3.3428 


o 


MIAMI Dealer 
Cleveland Diesel Engine Division 
2315 N.W. 14th St Phone 48-2623 


FORT PIERCE Dealer 
Bill Free Company 
3312 Orange Avenue Phone 916 
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WATER 


WHERE YOU WANT IT 


WHEN YOU WANT IT 








COMPLETE 
IRRIGATION SERVICE 


@ Most complete 


stocks in Florida 








@ Consult us at no 


cost about your 


water problems 


32 Years of Irrigation 


Experience in Florida 


FARM: HOME 
MACHINERY co. 


ORLANDO,FLA. @ SINCE 132! 
E.W. YANDORE, PRES 


430 W. Robinson Ave. 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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on the last day of the Science Society’s 
meeting. They made long stops at the 
Newport Industries and the American 
Kenaf and Fiber Corp. operations. Har- 
vesting was going on at each location. 


Shuddering Soil 


As the men and women, watched the 
work in the fields, standing in the 
jet black peatlands, tractors hauling 
the heavy harvesting machinery laid 
their own steel-plated roads over the 
shuddering soil. The canes of the fiber 
plants fell rythmically. Some were 
bundled, others thrown into windrows. 

At Newport Industries the ramie 
bundles were cut open and placed on 
belts which carried them to noisy rib- 
boners and decorticators. At the Ameri 
can Kenaf operation the center of in 
terest were Mr. Henriquez’ harvester, 
and a field ribboning machine whose 
dripping yellowish fiber product was 
twisted into skeins shaped much like 
mother’s crullers; placed in boxes and 
removed from the field for recovery of 
the fiber and drying 

The mac hinery “ hic h does this at 
the Kenaf Corp. plant is ponderous and 
fascinating. Both in the case of ramie 
and that of kenaf, the stacks are borne 
by travelling belts to be forced side 
wise that 


scrub the bark off and force the pith 


beneath grumbling wheels 
out. Only one end of the stalks is done 


it a time. But before the vegetation 


meets the eye igain the other end has 
been freed of its excess wood and the 
fiber appears in the shadowy sunlight 
of the big building is hanks of blonde 


{ iken 


belt and pac ked in boxes tor removal 


tresses. These are from a rope 
to a drying oven while the waste goes 
far afield on an elevated carrier to later 
be returned to the soil. Waste is about 
10%. 

Drying is done at the Newport In- 
dustries as a part of the complete pro- 
cess that leads to 600-pound bales of 
ramie fiber. The fiber passes through 
the ovens in fifteen minutes on an end- 
less floor 


Trees for Florida 
(Continued from Page 17) 


of the seedlings. In several cases dur- 
ing long periods without rain, seedlings 
have been victims of forest fires. 
Christmas Trets 

Gowen Cypress (Cupressur Goveni 
ana) is a native of Mexico. This tree 
thus far shows promise of being adapt 
ed to Florida conditions. Planted Feb 
ruary 28th, of this year, the tree now 
is 15 inches tall and looks like a model 
Christmas tree. Five other species are 
being tested for this pur pose. If the 
Mexican tree or one of the other species 
prove adapted to South Florida, it is 
possible that the Sunshine State will be 
producing ifs Own genuine Christmas 
trees in a few years. To grow this tree 
would keep our money within our state 
as well as allow farmers to reap some 
benefit from nou unproductive lana. 

Red cedar, a native of Florida, was 
formerly used as Christmas trees but 
in recent years blight has practically 
killed the species, especially in nurseries. 

Many of the tropical trees tested are 
two-fold in purpose. They are used for 
timber and in parks, or for landscaping 
around buildings. In many cases in- 
formation regarding the size, quality 


Field ribboning equipment in kenaf acreage, Belle 


At the Everglades Experiment Sta- 
tion, ramie, kenaf and sanseveria were 
ribboned and decorticated for the in- 
terest of the scientists; and explana- 
tions were made of each operation. The 
drying room at the Experiment Station 
is being used to aid in fiber preparation 
for the American Kenaf Corp. 


Fiber Fabrics 

At the Soil Science session in a West 
Palm Beach hotel a remarkable display 
of products made from ramie and kenaf 
was shown during all three days. Miss 
Bernice Montgomery, a fabrics special- 
ist from Tokyo and New York, gave 
a fascinating talk on fiber production 
abroad, and explained the cloths, drapes, 
fabrics, rugs and upholstery goods made 
from the fibers. A parasol attracted 
great attention. USDA scientists from 
Washington, three scientists from Pak- 
istan, and a number of mill authorities 
were among the 150 who attended the 
Soil Science meeting. 

Out of the two full days spent in 
panel talks and in the field with fiber 


of wood, flower color and other char- 
acteristics are available to the forestry 
service which gives the experts an idea 
of what to expect of a seedling. This 
information often serves as a guide in 
determining the distance to plant the 
small trees in the test plots. 


Range Cattle Shade 

Good shade trees for cattle have been 
in demand by ranchers in recent years 
due to the rapid expansion of the beef 
industry in this state. The Forestry De- 
partment, realizing this need for cat- 
tle shade, is striving to obtain trees 
that will provide adequate shade and 
not be poisonous to the animals. A 
leguminous shade tree that produces 
nutritious leaves and is beneficial to 
the soil would be the answer to their 
prayer but so far it has not turned up. 
There are several of the proposed range 
shade trees under test in the forestry 
nursery at Lakeland. 

The Monkey tree, also known as 
Ape’s Ear-ring, is undergoing soil type 
test for shade trees. The tree is already 
growing in some parts of the state but 
little is known about it other than it 
is a rapid grower and contains thorns. 
If Monkey tree is suited to the soil 
types of our state and no objectionable 
features turn up, it is probable it will 








Glade 


Bundles of harvested fiber are spread 
evenly on twin chain belts which move it to decorticating rollers just behind tra i 


plant specialists, one thought was para- 
mount, and it was expressed by Mills 
H. Byrom, USDA agricultural engineer 
with the Belle Glade I xperiment Sta 
tion: “We want to combine these fibers 
as we do grain and take the fiber fron 
the field in finished form 

There are 


over 2,000 patents on 
file for decorticating. We think as the 
industry goes into increased production 
there will be improvements all along 
the line in harvesting, ribbonis ind 
decorticating. We are still looking for 
a decorticating machine that will take 
out all the wood and leave th nber 
clean and beautiful with no loss. That 
machine will have to produce I ai 
2,000 to 2,500 pounds of fiber an 
hour.” 


First Kenaf Crop Fails 


All endeavor is based on the possi 
bility of early failures until man’s skill 
finds a way to bring practical results 
So it is with Florida’s first kenaf fiber 
crop at Belle Glade. While a part of the 
initial commercial planting to stock 
pile for our government has been har 
vested, the crop in general is considered 
a loss because of lack of practical har 
vesting and decorticating machinery 

When the Florida Soil Science Se 
ciety was on the field in late October 
some of the men pointed out to the 
writer that the kenaf stand was “‘too 
far along by at least three weeks,” 
and that with the 
done as slowly as it 


harvesting being 
was, a great loss 


would follow. This loss was estimated in 


the last week of November as about 
$600,000, 
Before the kenaf, 720 acres, was 


planted (and 440 acres of ramie), much 
land 
USDA en 

gineers studying the situation 


money was spent in draining the 
and building access roads. 
say it 
will be “some time” before practical 
machinery to process the fibers will be 


dev eloped. 


be recommended to ranchers for range 
shade. The short thorn should prevent 
cattle killing the tree when in the seed 
ling stage. 

Indian Rosewood, Sophora of Chile 
Kapok of Argentina, and a number of 
other tropical trees of foreign countries 
are undergoing rigid tests by the for 
estry with the determination 
to find better timber, shade, and gen 
eral purpose trees for South Florida 


service 
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4-H’ers Honored in 13 Counties 


Boys and Girls Cited For Outstanding Work 


AT ro 16 Florida 4-H club 
members and to club groups in 13 
counties for outstanding work and pro- 
grams during the past year have been 
announced by Woodrow W. Brown 
and Miss Lorene Stevens, club agents 
with the Florida -Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, Gainesville. 

Five girls and six boys receiving 
awards were winners in state 4-H con- 
tests, and six boys were district win- 
ners. Besides these, the club agents said 
awards of $25 each were being made 
to club groups in 13 counties for out- 
standing recreation and rural arts pro- 
grams. 

Girl Winners 

The girl winners, their counties, con- 
tests they won, home demonstration 
agents who directed their work, their 
awards, and the donors of the awards 
are 
Broward, 
Tay lor, book 
ends, National Committee on Boys and 
Girls Club Work. 

Lauree Crockett, Dade, frozen foods, 
Miss Eunice Grady and Miss Olga Kent, 
wrist 
Co 

Ruth Fritchie, Dade, home grounds 
beautification, Miss ind Miss 
Kent, watch, Charles R 
Walgreen, Chicago. 


Marion 


Tommie L. Johnson, 


achiev ement, Miss Louis 


watch, International Harvester 


Grady 
Wrist Mrs 

Jerrie 
Miss Allie Rush 
Daughtry, wrist 
Wilson, Chicago. 

Martha 


ough, 


Griggs, leadership, 


Mrs. Mamie 


Edward Foss 


Lee ind 


W itch, 


East |} Lillsbor 
Miss 


Hawthorne 


public speaking, Emily 


King, silverware, Pure Oil 
Boys Who Won 
winners in state contests, their 


Boy 


counties, contests they won, county 


agents who directed them, awards and 


donors Inc lude: 


Johnny Reichel, Jr., Volusia, lead 
ership, W. J. Platt, Jr., and T. R. 
Townsend, wrist watch, Edward Foss 
Wilson. 

E .J. Gibbs, Jr., Escambia, meat ani 
mal, E. N. Stephens and Ben H. Floyd, 
wrist watch, Thomas E. Wilson, Chi 
cago. 

Tommy Lawrence, Volusia, soil con 
servation, Mr. Platt and Mr. Townsend, 
$25 Detense Bond, Firestone 
Rubber Co. 

Paul Thornhill, public speaking, W 
P. Hayman and W. H. 
watch, Pure Oil Co 
Hull, I ast 
beef breeding, J. O. Armor, $100, State 


Tire and 


Kendrich, wrist 
Hillsborough, 


Jimmy 


Cattlemen’s Association 


Bobby McDonald, Volusia, dairy 
eficiency, Mr. Platt and Mr. Town 
send, plaque, Southern Dairies 

District Awards 
District winners in the 4-H dairy 


eficiency contest who received award 
of $15 each (given by Southern Dai 


their ind 


ries counties, igents are 
William Schaak, Jackson, W. W 
Glenn and W. C. Zorn; Paul Jordan 
Leon, J. W. Malone and D. E. Adams; 
Bobby McDonald was district as well 
as state winner; Arnold Higgins, P: 
nellas, J. H. Logan and L. E. Cunning 
ham; Don Parrish, Sarasota, K. A 
Clark; and Dan Rousseau, Palm Beac! 
M. U. Mounts and John H. Causey 
The club agents also announced 
awards of $25 (given by U. S. Rubber 
Co.) to boys and girls 4-H clubs of 
Orange and Sumter counties, boys clubs 
of Santa Rosa and Jackson counties, 


ind girls clubs ot Dade, srow ird, Bre 
vard, Hardee, East Hillsborough, Mar 
ion, Manatee, St. Lucie, and Taylor for 
outstanding programs in recreation and 


rural arts. 


’ Irrigation Basis of All Crops 


othe IRRIGATION is no longer the 


adjunct of specialized farming but 
an essential basic factor of all cropping 
was established at the Latin-American 
Conference on Irrigation held in Mans 
field, Ohio. 

Representatives from Cuba, Mexico, 


Puerto Rico and Brazil were in at 
tendance to exchange views with farm 
ers and irrigation specialists among 


and 
versities of the United States. 
of talks, round 


demonst rations 


manufacturers, distributors uni- 
Atter 
table discus 
ind field 
Malabar 


internationally 


a series 
sions, Crips, 
including a Farm, 
ot 


thor-farmer Louis Bromfield, all agreed 


visit to 


home Tamous au 
that irrigation is today and every year, 


every crop, every climate, essential in 


modern tarming. 

Professor Virgil Overhalt of Ohio 
State Mr. Bromfield 
were principal speakers on the three-day 
Mr. Overholt outlined the 


University and 
program. 
various methods ot irrigation in use in 
the temperate climates and reviewed 
the practices by which irrigation users 
provide a normal water requirement 
for their crops irrespective of the rain- 
fall. Application of liquid fertilizer 
through irrigation water was discussed 


the 
ship of Professor Overholt 

Mr. Bromfield conducted the dele 
Malabar Farm 


explained the program of grass tarming 


by conterence under the leader 


gates on a ind 


tour ot 
and conservation that has restored the 


once barren hills of his large farm to 


their original fertility and lush 
duction. 

Others who spoke were Eric Becke 
Arthur Ross 
of Aluminum Company of America, 
and of McDowell 
Manufacturing Company, all of Pitts 
burgh; A. R. of Skinner 
Irrigation Equipment Company, Troy 
Ohio, Warren E. Rupp and J. C. Gor 
man of the Gorman-Rupp Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio, and H. M 


Donala E. ot 


pro 


man, irrigation engineer, 


Birger Engstrom 


Friedm in 


Sweeney 


ind Smit! 


Carpente 


Kirkpatrick and Compan, New York 
City 
’ ’ 
NAVAL STORES 
7 he term, “nav il store Vic h ha 


come to mean pine products such as 
rosin, turpentine, wood tar and pitch 
dates back to the time of wooden sail 
ing ships when the products were used 
to caulk 


paint, etc. 


scams, treat rope, prepare 
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4-H DAIRY 





JUDGE HONOR—FPlorida’s 4-H club 


hed first in a field of about 40 at the Dairy Cattle Congress held recently 


trom left to right 
Reave 


« 


CHANGED 


laughter 


hay 


rf 


livestoc k 


to have the 


ot price stabiliz 


ving 


oUner 





if placed 


farmers, 


OUT IRRIGATI 


Steve Simmons, Orangedale (St. Johns Coun 


state xtension dairyman and team coach 


GLUED WOOD 


Recent developments in glue tech 
niques place wood on the list of out 
standing engineered materials; properly 


designed glued wood produc ts ire 


lighter ind stronger than their solid 


wood counterparts, 






One thing I always look for in a pump is well-protected bearings. 
That’s why I like Worthington’s vertical turbine pump. The bottom 


bearing is grease-packed for life. There’s nothing for me to worry 
about. 


Is this protection something special with Worthington? Yes, sir. 


In fact, Worthington is the only manufacturer to give you ALL 8 vital 
features in an irrigation pump. No other make gives you more than 5. 


complete lin 


ve 


where they 


That means 
for many 
Get in touch with your loeal Worthington dealer. He carries a 


irs 


get a full pipe all during the growing season . 
to come, 


.. and 


6 in. and up. Or write Worthington Pump and Ma- 
chinery Corporation at Succasunna, N. J., or Denver 16, Colorado, 
maintain complete manufacturing and service facilities. 


DEALER FRANCHISES OPEN 


c— 





WORTHINGTON 


: —- 
a 


i 
AVES 
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Vorthington Dealer, listed below, for further proof that there's more 


401 S. Morgan Street 
Tampa, Florida 


BARNY’S 


Lakeland, Florida 


worth in Worthington. 


TAMPA ARMATURE WORKS 


DUVAL DRILLING 
6505 Normandy Bivd., P.O. Box 6057 
Jacksonville, Florida 


HARRY P. LEU, INC. 
Orlando, Florida 
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H ERE IS the book for everyone interested in 


Florida birds! This is the book that Florida 

bird lover wanted for year It’s Florida’s 
book about Florida’s 

32 full page 


have own 
own bird 

The volume 

full color; most of the plates 

the National As: 

over 200 pages of text originally compiled by 

Main 

hody of the book is devoted to “Bird Biographies” 

sketch the habits and Florida 


domestic 


contains illustrations in 
for which were loaned by 
ociation of Audubon Societies, and 
the Florida State Department of Agriculture 
which appearance of most 
birds, their role in our agricultural and 

/ lives, and the laws concerning them. 


Price for the book, 


vermin-proof cloth, 


Y Order your copy now bound in 


with an attractive dust 
jacket, is only $3.50 plus I1l¢@ (to Florida residents) 


for sales tax. We will 


end post paid. 








FLORIDA GROWER PRESS, INC. 


1306 GRAND CENTRAL AVE., TAMPA, FLORIDA 








SUBSCRIBE 


[ MANGANESE | is necessary for maximum yield, 
resistance to frost and flash freezes, and 


high vitamin C content in citrus fruit. 





This vital | MINOR ELEMENT | is economically available 





in Tecmangam in the form of manganese sulfate. 





lt can be applied in water solution as a 


nutritional spray as well as in 






<— dry fertilizer mixtures. 


TENNESSEE EASTMAN COMPANY 


Division of Eastman Kodak Company 


OS 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


GROWER MAGAZINE 


TO 
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Mulching 
(Continued from Page 8) 
7. Check (no boeing) 


inferior in 
rank weed 


These checks were very 
growth because of the 
growth around the trees. They re- 
quired seven waterings against two 
for the mulched trees. I am satis- 
fied in my own mind that had they 
amount of water 


they would 


had only the same 


as the mulched trees, 


have died. 

8. Check (conventionally hoed ) 
These required four waterings and 
were equal in growth to the mulched 
trees. However, many hoeings were 

needed to keep the trees free of 


weeds. 
9. 15 # roofing paper 
10. 153 roofing paper, painted alum- 
nium. 


11. 153¢ roofing paper, covered with 
1,” of soil, 
Number 9, listed 
tremely satisfactory except that being 
black 


ing the soil temperature readings to go 


above was e¢x- 
absorbed the sun’s rays caus- 


up to 96.6 degrees during the hot part 
of the day. 

We then tried number 10, by paint- 
ing the top surface of the paper with 
aluminum paint. This accomplished 
our objective, bringing the tempera- 
In order to 
eliminate the painting operation, num- 
ber 11 was tried with a sprinkling of 
sand on top of the paper. 


ture down to 92 degrees. 


This brought 
the temperature down to 91.8 degrees. 

(Fortunately, this last operation is 
performed by the wind and rain and it 
is not advisable to do anything other 
than lay the paper. As a matter of 
fact, care should be taken to prevent 
too heavy a layer of sand forming on 
top of the paper 
decay.) 


as this hastens the 


Mulches Analyzed 


Listed below are the advantages of 
this mulching material: 
1. Being waterproof, it 


moisture in the soil. 


holds the 


2. Controls the weeds by smother- 
ing. 
3. A piece 3’ x 3° retails six to 


seven cents, 
tity, the 
be reduced. 


If bought in quan- 

price would no doubt 

4. Lasts about one year (from my 
present observation. ) 

5. Insulates against excessive heat. 

I would recommend the 15-lb. roof - 
ing paper over any of the others at the 
present time. However, attention 
should be called to a mulching paper 
being manufactured for the control of 
moisture, weeds, and temperature in 
growing pineapples in the Hawaiian 
Islands, 

This paper is somewhat comparable 
to the 15-Ib. roofing paper but would 
cost only two cents for a piece 3” x 3’. 
At present it is not made for domestic 
use, but it is entirely possible it would 
be manufactured if the demand war- 
ranted it. 

I am investigating other sources for 
this samme material. 

It is important to not that after 
placing this material from 20 to 25 
holes must be punched in it with an ice 
pick to allow water and fertilizer to 


enter. This has been found to be high- 
ly effec tive. Amy larger holes tend to 
allow weeds to come through. 





Also, it is advisable to maintain a 
small cup around the tree to make cer- 
tain the water and fertilizer keep with 
in the range of the root system This 
was found comparatively simple The 
paper should be curt in 3’ lengths and 
slit from any outside edge to the cen 
ter where a cut is made slightly 
than the diameter of the tree 
done at the barn on a table 
making, it much 


can be 


than it the 


easier 
grove. 

While the results of these tests seem 
to indicate that 
there is still much to be done in obtain- 
scientific data. 
all the results so far have been based 


a mulch is desirable, 


ing more Practically 
on observation only. 

Fortunately, 
tion of Dr. F. 
and Dr. soils chem 
ist, at the University of Florida, 
have been taken to set up moisture re- 
cording apparatus right at the scene of 
the experiment. 


through the coopera- 
B. Smith, microbiologist, 
Nathan Gammon, 


ste ps 


We hope to get more definite tem 
perature readings at the same time. We 
also plan to study the bacterial action 
ind look 
into the rate at which the fertilzer be 
comes available to the soil. It is 
thought that possibly a more unitorm 
feeding is brought 


beneath the various mulches 


about due to the 


prevention of leeching after heavy 


rains. 


Advises Caution 
Until we have more facts, I hesitate 
to suggest 


spending money on the 
mulching of any large scale plantings. 
However, for the grower who has re 

sets throughout his regular I feel 
he cannot afford not to mulch. We all 
know hard is to take 
resets and how they suffer from lack of 
attention. Also, I think it 
practical to try it on a small acreage or 
a portion of a 


vrove, 


how care of 


would be 


acrearve so the 
himself 
the advisability of using it on a large 
scale. 


la ree 


grower could determine for 


In my opinion, the moisture content 
of the soil 
direct relation to the 
and while 


around a young tree is in 


1 
weed control 


using a mulch does not 


necessarily mean you will never have 


to water, you can much more readil 


bridge the gap between rains of sufh 


cient quantities to take care of the 
needs of the tree. 
7 r 7 


Spray Equipment 
Check A Must 
Frequent checking of farm spray 
equipment is the only practical way 
of applying correct amounts of herb: 
cides to weeds. Investigations have 
shown that wear on the many parts of 
the sprayer, the speed at which spray- 
ing is done, and the care taken in mix 
ing the herbicides with water, all cause 
Variations in spraying rates that can 

seriously affect results. 

Iwo ways of calibration suggested 
by the engineers are: (1) Select the 
gallonage of mixed spray that is re 
quired per acre, and then, by trial and 
adjust the 
pump pressure to get this dispersa 


error, tractor speed and 


} 


(2) determine convenient tractor speed 
and pump pressure and then see how 
much spray is applied per acre. 
this 
water to get the strength spray re- 
quired. 


With 


knowledge, mix chemicals and 
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Citrus Dispatched by Radio 


Plan Evens Fresh Fruit Flow to Concentrate Plants 


N' W RADIO-DISPATCHED high capa 
city bulk fruit trailers have solved 
a major production problem for the 


Clinton 
Foods, growers and packers of “Snow 


Juice Industries Division of 
Crop” Brand frozen juice concentrate. 

“Snow-Crop’s” 
40,000 a day, 
brought from company owned groves 


two plants process 
over boxes of citrus 
scattered over the four corners of Flor 
ida’s large citrus belt. 

Frozen concentrate appeal depends 
largely on its fresh orange juice flavor, 
which in turn necessitates extreme 
care in quality-control. Tree-fresh 
fruit must be carefully selected and 
properly blended for acidity and sugar 
content to maintain the flavor and es- 
sential uniformity of the concentrate. 
This necessary blending of different 
types of oranges gave rise to a serious 
production problem—the right type of 
oranges must be delivered in sufficient 
quantity to the right plant at the right 
time. 


Obstacles 


Too many oranges, or fruit of the 
wrong type, means that trailers wait 
to unload, tying up drivers and equip- 
ment, and holding the oranges in the 
Plants 
for oranges spells excessive 


trailers for too long a time. 
waiting 
waste in stand-by time for both men 
Too many, 


. all add 


To com 


and processing facilities. 
too few, or the wrong type. . 
up to high production costs. 
plicate the matter, much of the grove 
land is not served by telephone, mak- 
ing it virtually impossible to maintain 
contact between groves and plants. 

There was the problem: how to con 
trol citrus movements from groves to 
plants, in the right quantity, at the 
right time, without breakdown; and 
maintain flexibility to allow for varia- 
tions in schedules and unforseen con 
tingencies? 

“Snow-Crop” solved it. First, after 


consultation with engineers of the 
Steel Products Company, manutactur- 
ers of Dane” they 
developed and bought a number of the 


rugged heavy-duty trailers, each with 


“Great Trailers, 


a capacity of 500 field boxes of 
oranges. Then they equipped each 
Mack tractor, pulling these super 


trailers, with two-way radio, and built 
two radio stations seventy miles apart. 
These enable the driver of each tractor 
trailer to talk with a central dispatcher 
at all times. 

During the season, the central sta 
twenty-four hours a 


tion is manned 


lhree of the big new Great Dane 


citrus Carriers unload 150 


day by skilled dispatchers, who are the 
key men in the new 
eral hundred 


operation Sev 
trailers ire Sent to the 
groves each day, and maintain contact 
with the dispatcher, who records the 
movements of each trailer on his 
master map. 


When the 


driver calls the dispatches 


trailers ire loaded the 


Drivers Directed 
By a carefully controlled production 
schedule the dispatching center 1s kept 


fruit at the 
plants, and the dispatcher orders the 


advised of the need for 
driver to proceed with his load to the 
proper plant. 

Should the need arise, the dispatcher 


can call the driver of any load and 
switch delivery, in transit, to inother 
plant. 

By careful timing and planning, the 
fruit arrives at the plant when the 


plant needs the load, and unloads 
promptly, cutting turn iround time 
to a minimum. 

Smoothness of operation in groves 
and plants has been greatly increased 
by central dispatching, plus radio con 
trolled high-capacity trailers. During 
the season sixty loads pel day per tt il 
er are delivered to the “Snow-Crop”’ 
Plants seven days a week, three hun 


dred thousand miles per month, on 
time, reliably, and efficiently 

Citrus arrives at the processing 
points tree fresh, there to be sorted, 
washed, selected, and proce sed ito 
“Snow-Crop” Concentrate 

Initial costs were high, but this in 
vestment is a_ self liquidating one 
Clinton Foods is proving that larger 
loads by radio controlled truck-trailers 
themselves many 


will pay for times 


over in Inc reased efhciency, ind lower 
production costs. 

As a by-product of this innovation, 
Florida now has additional radio tran 
mutters on its highw iys, in addition to 
the State Patrol 
Crop” drivers render 


network. ‘Snow 


V iluable service 
and assistance on the road by notifying 
police and rescue squads in cases of ac 

cident or emergencies; making the 


Mack-Great 


bearing the “Snow-€ rop 


giant Dane combinations 
emblem a 


welcome sight on Florida ] highw ays 
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STUDENT LOAN FUND 
FE. Mize, former turpentine operator 
of Fairbanks, 
established a loan fund for students in 
Florida School ot For 


near Gainesville, has 


University of 





held boxes of oranges a w Cr 


ror 
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lL) pat ‘ key 1 n Se 


estry After building up at the rate 
of $75 a month for eight years, the 
fund will amount to $7,200. It wall 
be tor loan to worthy forestry stu 
dent it the rate of not more than 


$75 a month 


Alachua County 


first clam on the 


reside nts will have 


fund If no ap 


w Crop radio guided truck system of delivery from groves to plant 


trom 
come 


plicants qualify that county, 
may from Gilchrist, 
Baker, Bradford or Union County or 


ree ipients 


anywhere else in Florida. 
ton 
Oats and other winter grazing crop 
planted this fall can help provide need 
ed winter feed on Florida farms. 








?s 
law . 


TOP QUALITY Peppers 


must begin with 


Top quality SEED! 


The Ferry-Morse strain of California Wonder Pepper is 


the result of continuous, painstaking selection work espe- 


cially done to give the critical market grower and shipper 


the finest possible Peppers. This breeding program has as 


its objective uniformity in those characteristics which 
result in a higher yield of No. 1 marketable fruits. For 


greater customer satisfaction and greater profits, sell 


Ferry-Morse California Wonder Pepper Seed. 


Fear y-V7 ORSE SEED CO. 


DETROIT @ MEMPHIS @ HARLINGEN @ MOUNTAIN VIEW @ LOS ANGELES 


You are « 


rdially 


invited to visit our trial grounds at Belle Glade, Florida. 
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Sugarcane Pulp As 
Newsprint Base 


A $15,000,000 plant to manufac 


ture newsprint from the waste of 


Sugarcane, known as bagasse, may be . 


built at Clewiston, according to a 


in Madison, Wis., to 
the Associated Press, by Joaquin De La 


statement made 


Roza, who de veloped the process. 


De La Roza said his process would 


mean che iper newsprint production 


ou can 
Move 


a River... 





. . . with Fairbanks-Morse 
Propeller Pumps. They're 
the ideal irrigation pump 
where you need virtual rivers 
of water for big acreage irri- 
gation... move up to 14 mil- 
lion gallons of water an hour. 

These big-volume water- 
movers can be suspended in 
a simple manner froma floor 
or structure a river or 
other source of water supply. 
They are completely self- 
priming, are compact and 
self-lubricating. They will 
deliver a bigger volume of 
water to the irrigation canals, 
at lower cost, than any com- 
parable equipment. 


over 


If you need rivers of water 
for your irrigation, check the 
many advantages of Fairbanks- 
Morse Propeller Pumps with 
your Fairbanks-Morse Pump 
Dealer. Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., 600 S$. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 





@ name worth remembering 


PUMPS . HOME WATER SERVICE AND 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT . ENGINES . GEN- 
GRATING SETS . HAMMER MILLS « MAG- 
NE(OS « MOTORS . MOWERS . SCALES 
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‘Fireproof ’ Christmas Tree? 


No 


But Hazard Can Be Cut By Standing in Water 


By L. T. Nietanp 


Extension 


Forester 


W oop scIENTISTS of the Department of Agriculture have worked for 
many years on the problem of fireproofing Christmas trees, and they 
say that while certain chemical formulas have been developed for making 
trees fire-resistant, the most practical method of reducing the fire hazard 


is simply to stand the tree in water so it will absorb moisture. 


But this 


doesn’t make the tree wholly fireproof, so you'll still have to be care ful about 


inflammable tree decorations, defective lights, and candles 


and you'll 


want to avoid setting the tree too close to the fire plac é. 


Here’s how to make your tree less of 


have a freshly cut tree. 


When you're buying a tree, shake it, 
needles fall off, it probably isn’t fresh, and won't absorb water readily. 


a fire hazard: First, it’s best to 
and if the 


Ot 


course if you’re fortunate enough to live where you can cut your own tree, 


you won't have this problem. 


When you get your tree home, cut an inch or two off the end of the 


trunk, making a slanting cut 


This freshly cut end gives the tree a new 
surface through which to absorb moisture. 


Next, set the tree in a contain- 


er of water, and, if you’ve bought the tree several days in advance, keep it 


in a cool place. 
trunk. 


Be sure the water level 1s well above the cut end of the 
As the tree absorbs the water, it not only becomes more fire-re 


sistant, but it also will keep its needles longer in a warm room. 


Some years ago, chemists of the Department of Agriculture found they 


could fire-proof two kinds of evergreens 


pine—by setting them in a 


sulfate. 


solution of 


But this treatment doesn’t work on other trees 


eastern red cedar and Virginia 
calcium chloride or ammonium 


the € hemicals 


just clog the pores and channels of the wood, and instead of becoming fire 


proof, the trees dry out and become more of a fire hazard. So on the whole, 


the simple st fire prevention treatment tor ¢ hristmas trees is to set them in 


water ind be careful with fire. 


Urge Use of ‘Florida’ 
on Citrus Cans 


Industry support in having the word, 
“Florida” appear on every can of pro 
cessed citrus leaving the state, was ap- 
the Florida 
Citrus Commission, as against a plan to 


proved at a meeting of 


make such a tag mandatory, Marvin 
Walker, general manager of the Florida 
Citrus Cooperative, said he had been 
informed that cans embossed with the 
state’s name would not be bought by 
the Army, but W. J. 


Commission 


Steed, Citrus 


attorney, said beer with 


the word “Florida” on the cans is be 

ing sold at Army post exchanges. Em- 

bossing of the state’s name would cost 

about $650,000 for this year’s pack, 
The resolution sets forth: 

1) That overwhelming evidence of 
the need for better identification for FLORIDA 
citrus trums and pre ducts 
shall 


this objective; 


there i 


and the Commission 


continue vigorously its efforts to attain 


That we request the active support of all 


citrus dealers in the effort to obtain the 


FLORIDA 


fresh and processed citrus packed in Florida; 


identification on every package of 
that all dealers who comply with this request 


for cooperation be asked to notify the General 


Manager of the Commission at Lakeland, Flor 
we take this 
the 
many dealers who have already taken steps for 


ida of such compliance; and that 


means of expressing our appreciation to 
identification 


That the 


with its 


better 


(3) Commission pledges itself to 


continue investigation and researc h 


through its merchandising representatives and 


by other means to determine preference for 


products with the FLORIDA identification; 
(4) That 


months progress in the identification program 


within the next three or four 


be checked and that our advertising agency be 
requested to submit its views on slanting the 
advertising directing consum 


FLORIDA 


Commission's 


ers to request citrus fruits and 


products 
sf y y 


Only you can prevent fires in Flor- 
ida, 





What to Do For Fleas 
On Your Pets 


Replying to an inquiry what to do 
with pets around the farm home when 
they are annoyed with fleas, is an 
swered by an entymologist as follows 
fleas are de 
pendent on the breeding habits of the 


Control measures for 


insect. Fleas breed under litter rugs, 
rubbish or similar material near sleep 
ing quarters and other resting places of 
animals on which they find sustenance 

The breeding places may range from 
the living room of a home to the dog 
house. Home infestation may be r 
moved by use of a small spray 
with all the 


cleaned immediately 


gun 


floor area thoroughly 
afterwards. It 
this is done each week it will prevent 
re-infestation where dogs are around 
In a garage or other breeding pl ices 
where there is no objection to odor or 


stain, a single application of creosote 


will do away with the difficulty. Soil 
in or beneath buildings can be dosed 
with used crankcase oil, and fleas will 
not further breed there. 

Dogs should be washed with a flea 


soap, bathed in a one-tenth per cent 
pyrethrum or rotenone bath, or dusted 
with a fresh insecticide powder (If 
powder is used, fleas that drop trom 
burned 


can be re 


the animal’s hair should be 
Fleas that “stick tight” 
moved by rubbing vaseline on then 


Legends of Christmas Plants 
From Days of Old, Deep Meaning Has Clung to Them 


2 PLANTS and flowers that are 
now one of the wonderful parts of 


the Christmas season are surrounded 


with legends full of deep meaning. 


Christmas Rose 
The story behind the Christmas rose 
(Helleborus) is of ancient origin. 
Supposedly a young shepherd girl was 
the 
Wise Men on their way to take gifts to 
the Christ Child. An angel appeared 


there in the early dawn with a bright 


weeping bitterly as she watched 
ping 


light about her, and asked why she was 
The little girl explained that 
she was poor and had no offering to 
give the Babe of Bethlehem. 
this, the 


crying. 


Hearing 


angel with shining wings 
brushed the ground and it became car 
peted with glistening white Christmas 
roses. The young girl quickly gath 
the beautiful 


flowers and hurried to the Christ Child. 


ered great bunches of 
He smiled and touched his fingers to 
the white flowers and the petals became 


tinged with pink. 
Poinsettia 

A little Mexican waif on Christmas 
Eve had no gift to take to the 
Cathedral, so wishing to enter 
empty-handed, she picked a weed along 
the and climbed the steep 
path to the church. She knelt and laid 
her gift on the altar, and as she rose to 
go, she saw that the poor little weed 
was suddenly a beautiful Poinsettia or 
the Flor de la Noche-bvena (Flower of 
the Nativity) as it is called in Mexico. 


not 


roadside 


Mistletoe 
The story of Mistletoe, the plant 
that today is associated with the gay 
side of the Christmas season, was orig- 
inally symbolic of serious and sacred 
matters. The white berries are said to 


be the radiance caught from the guid 
ing star when the Wise Men made thei 
gifts to the Christ Child. 
bolize purity 


They sym 
Accord ny 
to Norse legend, the plant is 


and peace. 
sacred 


and must 


not touch the earth, hence 
our custom of hanging it high at 
Christmas. The monks of the mon 
asteries termed it “The Wood of the 
Cross” and attributed to it superna 
tural powers. The Druids of ancient 
Britain made the gathering of mistk 


In Scandinavia 
the plant was so revered and cherished 
that it was thought that if enemies 
beneath it in 


toe a sacred ceremony. 


met 
a forest, they disarmed 


ind kept a truce until the next day 


Holly 
Che legends regarding the holly also 
date back to the Druids, who believed 
the evergreen leaves of the holly wer 
proof that the sun never deserted it and 


it was threfore sacred. Legend also 


says that the Crown of Thorns wa 


composed of holly, and that before the 


crucifixion the berries were white, but 
turned crimson, like drops of blood 
vy 7 7 
CAMPHOR BALL REPELLANI 


W hen squirrels become ad trouble 
some nuisance around a farm house or 
the 
camphor balls up under the eaves 
Tests of method 
successful in several cases. 


quarters of farm help, scatter 


this have proved 
The squir 
rels quit the premises in one day and 
did not back. Similar 
mothballs on the beams of shed, be 
hind shutters and in the chicken house, 
drive birds away at nest-building time; 
and rabbits have been driven from the 


lettuce garden by the same method 


come use ol 















et nae nee a accel” 






around making shopping lists for Christmas. 


M* HOUSEWIVES are beginning 


But why not stop and take stock of Florida’s 


luscious citrus products? 


While filling the home pantry shelves with pre 
serves, marmalades, jellies, conserves, butters, sweet 
spiced pickles and crystallized fruits, make some ex 
tra jars for gifts. Notice the above picture and use 
your imagination as to what can be done with the 
tangerine, lemon, lime, orange, grapefruit, tangelo, 
kumquat, limequat, calamondin and others. 

Don’t forget to use this Florida gold for table 
decorations, to “pretty up” a Christmas package Phe housewife (who want 


with a cluster of kumquats or calamondins, or to nice for the neighborhood « 


send your out of state friends for holiday decorative who don’t have extra speci ' u 


touches. 


Of course, we must never overlook the high nu 


to buzz 


might give boxes of decorative 


tritive value of citrus fruits with important min Claus, stars, Christmas 


erals and vitamins, especially since citrus 13s Our best 


source of vitamin C. This subject will be discussed When the icing is mad 


at another time. 


smaller portions in separate d 








‘7 ‘HE FIRST THING I really remember 
about Christmas is pretending | 


heard Santa Claus’ sleigh bells outside 


our house. I was five, and while I’m sure 


I didn’t actually believe in St. Nick 
(certainly I knew that the bedraggled, 
white-whiskered gentlemen on street 
corners and in department stores were 
impersonations ), still I thought it was 
Christmas eve and time to get in the 
spirit of the season. 

I lay in bed and heard the sleigh bells, 
and the next morning so informed my 
parents. “You did?” they responded 
with sweet indulgence but with such 
obvious lack of credulity that I was 
furious with myself for having entered 
into the foolishness. 

Yes, I'm positive | never believed 
in Santa Claus. But | never said so— 
for fear of not getting his presents, 
| suppose. When | was seven, all of 
us were still keeping up the pretense 
and my older sister gallantly let on 
that she thought | was asleep one 
night, the while she delivered her- 
self of a lecture on the absurdity of 
there NOT being a Santa Claus. ‘’Did 
you ever hear of such a thing?” she 
remonstrated. ‘“‘Some of those boys 
and girls saying there is no Santa 
Claus!” 

| kept quiet. It was all very pain- 
ful. 

The other things I remember most 
vividly about my childhood Christ 


mases were one year that | begged so 


to get up and have Christmas as soon 
as it was One minute past midnight that 
my father finally made me do just 


that it was a bleak pack ige opening, 
I can tell you—and another Christmas 
when nobody remembered to fill my 
stocking. I was fourteen, I think, and 
it was about time they forgot 

All happy Christmas experiences 
fade into a blurred and indistinguish 
able background, I suppose, and only 
the bitter-sweet ones remain 


y y ’ 


Maybe it’s the prospect of Christma: 
confusion and clutter in the house, but 
I find myself particularly enamoured 
of neatness these days 

Iwo household items I have discov 
ered fairly recently seem worth pass 
ing on: 

One—Save your jars with screw- 
on tops. When they are empty, wash 
them, nail the top to the bottom of a 
closet shelf, screw the jar into it 
again, and there you have the per- 
fect container for nails, bits of hard- 
ware, buttons, etc. A row of jars is 
not unsightly, and is an excellent 
means of keeping small things handy, 
visible, and clean. 

Iwo Put a slab of rubber sponge 
in your soap dish. This not only con 
serves soap, but keeps the dish itself 
trom getting gooey ind grey as it 
ill too ipt to do 

y 7 y 

Dear Santa: 

Please bring me two red camellia 
bushes. Some sheets and pillow cases. 

And that’s all. 

Sincerely, 
1. F 
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For information and recipe 


ning, crystallizing and freezing 
tact your County Home Dem 
the bulletin “Preserving 
Isabella S. Thursby, the homemak« 


of information and unusual 


Use some of the fancy cook 


Make ot powdered Sugai 
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Preserve Florida Gold for Christmas Presents  “* 


red Santa's suit, green trees and bright yellow stais 
Don’t forget to trim Santa’s suit with white and 
the trees with colored candles trom the different 
colors of icing. 

Now for a bit of the real Christmas story at thi 
breakfast table on Christmas morning. Make tiny 
folded note papers and decorate with a small picture 
cut from old Christmas cards. On the inside of 
each write a Bible verse from the Christmas story 

\fter the Blessing is given at the breakfast table, 
have each person read from the inside of his or hes 
folder, Have the folders placed and begin with 
mother or dad and zo around the table so the verses 
will be given in order. 

hese are also nice to use on hospital trays on 

hristmas morning. 

It is a way to use some of your old Christmas 
cards for cutting pictures and can Rive the children 
something worthwhile to keep them busy. 
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OVER 100,000 
ITEMS TO CHOOSE 
FROM ... SAVE! 















SHOP AT THESE 


CONVENIENTLY LOCATED STORES 





DAYTONA BEACH 





@ ORLANDO @ SARASOTA 

@ TALLAHASSEE @ ST. PETERSBURG 
@ JACKSONVILLE @ TAMPA 

@ OCALA 
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AUTOMATIC + PORTABLE - POWER DRIVEN 
saves labor, time, money 


= 


Armes FASTER THAN 
ORDINARY METHODS 


Cuts smoothly wherever a 
man can walk or row a 
boat, cuts evenly regardless 
of rough or rocky ground, 
removes underwater 
growth efficiently. Weighs 
only 24 Ibs., has 20" cutter 
bar, 1'/4 hp motor, beauti- 
ful aluminum construction. 
Runs many hours per gal- 
lon, easy to operate. 
Reaches all those “hard-to- 


\ get-at” places. 


Movvre FOR 
FREE 
ILLUSTRATED 
FOLDER 








PAY OUT LESS 










FOR HOEING 
TRUCK 
CROPS 





a 


ATTACHMENT ~~’ 


You can save up to 80% of your hoe- 
ing costs on transplanted crops just as 
thousands are doing who use the 
Wigle Hoeing Attachment. One man 
using this attachment can do the work 
of 6 - 8 men using hand hoes — five to 
seven acres per day depending on 
plant spacing. 


With labor costs going up and help 
so hard to get, you can’t afford to be 


Wig 





without the Wigle Hoeing Attachment. 
It has proved a real money saver in 
truck crops, tobacco, strawberries, etc. 
Wherever hand hoes are used onspaced 
crops, the Wigle Hoeing Attachment 
does the job quicker, easier and more 
economically. Pays for itself in only a 
few days. Write for illustrated folder. 
Please give name of your implement 
dealer. 


HOEING ATTACHMENT DIVISION 
AUTO SPECIALTIES MFG. CO., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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A pressure-cooked fruit cake, which 
also can be canned, won first prize in 


the December competition for Mrs. 
Ben Grunwell, Route 2, Box 436, 
Homestead. 

Details of the recipe are quite leng- 
thy, so we'll waste no further lineage 
in comment: 

DARK FRUIT CAKI 

(Tested by Mrs. Henry Oakes, Tal- 

lahassee. ) 


1 Ib. butter or oleo 
1 lb. brown sugar 
9 exes 


4 leaspoon < loves 


flour 


4 teaspoon nutmeg 
4 teaspoon mace 
2 teaspoons cinnamor 
| teaspoon soda 

; cup milk 

1 lb 
3 Ibs. raisins 
'4 Ib. almonds 


lb. citron 


currants 


Ib. candied orange 


peel 


teaspoon salt 
Blanch 


the almonds and cut them. Heat in a 


Clean raisins and currants. 


moderate oven until a delicate brown. 
Cut orange and citron in small pieces. 
butter and sugar until thor- 
oughly blended. Add well-beaten egg 


Cream 


yolk to butter and sugar mixture. When 
well mixed, add the whites, which have 
Sift one-half the 
flour over the fruit and mix until fruit 
is well separated. Sift the flour, soda, 
spices and salt together, and add to 
cake batter, alternating with the milk. 


been w“ ell beaten. 


Add the fruit and nuts and mix thor- 
oughly. Line cake pans with waxed 
paper and fill with fruit batter. Cover 
the with thicknesses of 
waxed paper, so the tops of the cakes 
will be kept dry. It is best to tie the 
paper in place so it will not slip off. 
Place 2! 


ure cooker, or 


pans several 


2 cups of water in the pres- 
the amount indicated 
in directions given by the manufactur 
large cookers 


er or the cooker; very 


need water 2 to 2! 


» inches deep. Place 
pans on rack in cooker, one above the 
ther, cover and cook 1 hour and 15 
minutes, the first 45 minutes at 10 Ibs. 
»xressure, and the last 30 minutes at 15 
lbs. pressure. Open petcock and allow 
cooker to cool before removing cover. 
Remove cakes from cooker and remove 
waxed paper from tops of pans. Place 
oven and bake for about 12 
minutes to dry out the cake. 


in slow 


This same mixture can be canned, 
ising No. 3 sanitary cans lined with 
sreased paper. Fill cans to within 1 inch 
of top. Seal with sealer and put cans 
on bottom of cooker, as in canning 
44 inch 
1 water in cooker, or amount called 


vegetables in tin, Put about 


for by manufacturer of cooker. Cover 
ind steam with petcock open for about 
30 minutes. Close petcoc k and cook for 
$5 minutes at 5 Ibs. pressure, then 
raise temperature to 10 Ibs. pressure, 
ind cook for 40 minutes, Release pres- 
very slowly. Allow the cans of 
cake to stand in cooker for 30 min- 


sure 


utes. Remove from cooker and let fin 
ish cooling. 


SECOND PRIZI 
Second prize for December goes to 
Mrs. Cliff Robson, R.F.D. 1, Box 395, 


Largo, for her opera fudge. FLOoRipa 








PARTY PRETTIES, PLEAS! 
This month’s contest will feat 
ideas for February parties Have 


staged a good one celebrating Was! 
birthday r Val 
ideas t 


along to FLoripa 


ton’s or Lincoln's 
tine’s Day? If so, 
th e 


GROWER 


pass your 
celebration 
readers and you may w 3 


prize 


Be sure to include, with the part 
plans, at least one recipe for the fo 


GROWER not ater 


goodies to be served 


reach the FLoRipa 
than the last day of December, and tt 


sooner the better 


Awards this month and every 
are 
$3.00 


$2.00 


First 


Second 
All others published——One three-year 


subscription to the Froripa GRrowrr 


Winners who are subscribers siready 
may have their subscriptions extended 
or may order the magazine 

others 


The magazine reserves the riz 


reprint any recipe in subsequent 


cations 











Grower food editor Lora Kizer, who 
judges the winners each month, sug 
gests that if Mrs. Robson’s quantities 
are too generous for your needs, you 
may reduce them, maintaining the 
same proportions, to your requirements 
OPERA FUDGE 
(Tested by Mrs. E. W. Horne, Tam 
pa.) 
5 Ibs 


1 quart cream or canned milk 


granulated sugar 


teaspoon cream ot tartar 


, teaspoon salt 

Mix all ingredients in large kettle 
Boil to 238 degrees, or until firm ball 
forms in cold water. Remove immedi 
ately from fire. Cool. Beat. When it 
begins to thicken, pour out on porce 
lain or marble table. Knead with hands 
It will crumble up, but keep working, 
and soon it will form a smooth mass 
Separate into smaller quantities. Place 
Let 
stand to ripen at least 24 hours. Place 


in bowl, cover with damp cloth 


over hot water to soften. Mold one por 


tion as is; mix coconut with another 
portion; color some, and you have a 
nice variety of candies from one recipe 
and one cooking. 

Mrs 


Robson says, ‘‘and it also makes very 


“The family will love this,” 


acceptable Christmas gifts.” 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Another fruit cake, this time featur 
ing Florida oranges, won honorable 
mention for Mrs. H. B. Hughlett, 1515 
Park Circle, Tampa. The recipe is a 
holiday tradition in Mrs. Hughlett’s 
family—she has made it for many years, 
and Christmas wouldn’t be Christmas 

at her home without it. 
ORANGE FRUIT CAKI 
(Tested by Mrs. Olga Brooks, 
ford. ) 


San 


, cup shortening 


| cup sugar 


exes 


I'2 teaspoon soda 


teaspoon salt 
cups flour 

cup buttermilk 
teaspoon Vv anilla 


cupe andied (¢ hopped 


cup nuts (chopped 


1') cups dates 


(grated 
‘ontinued on Page 40) 


orange peel 


~ 
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Roll YourOwn WashclothsIntoTerry Toys | Indiana Housewife 
Finds Way 
to Lighten Chores 


|’ YOU’RE LOOKING for new ideas for 
holiday gifts for the babies and 
youngsters on your list, consider the 
fun of making toys, dolls and animals 
from washcloths and towels. 


Uses Lye to Save 
Time, Money, Effort 


One reason tor the popularity of this 
type of gift ts that in addition to be 
ing novel, it is useful. Instead of giv- 
ing a two-year-old some sort of ready 
made stuffed doll or animal which will 
end at the bottom of his toy chest, you 
are giving him a toy that can be washed 
and dried easily and which his mother 
can dismantle and add to her linen sup 
ply when he is through with it. 

The important thing about making 
toys and novelties from towels and 
washcloths is that they are not cut. 
When the child tires of the toys, his 
mother still has perfectly good new 
terry items for her bathroom. You are 
giving a utility gift, gaily folded and 
arranged to assume the aspect of a toy. 





You might start with Gerry, the CARBON, IND.—Mre. Elisabeth 


Phelps is convineed there's no friend like 
an old friend, She says 

My grandmother first told me about 
Lewis’ Lye. It has been a dependable house 





giraffe. He’s fun and you can make 





him in about fifteen minutes. As you 


can see from the simple directions of 





} 

: hold necessity in our family for four gen 
fered here, there is no cutting and little your list he can be way ed, pulled | ido, you need one full sized, firm | eration It’s grand for softening laundry 
actual sewing. Rather, the success of around and cuddled, and will come up quality washcloth. Part of the skill in) | water, serubbing floors, and keeping my 

rarbage cans cles as : 8s cutting 
your giraffe is the result more of firm — smiling. making him and other members of the | » echo” ell ean as well as cutting 
rolling (always with a piece of paper Another delightful washcloth animal washcloth menagerie, lies in the silly | vewis’ Lye cuts dirt and grease so fast 
> . . . : |} it saves time for busy housewives. It save 
inside the towel or washcloth to give that makes a gay stocking stuffer for expressions and the cocky angles of head | money, too, by replacing expensive clean 
it body )y careful pinning and tight an adult is Fearless Fido, a terry terrier, ind neck of the animals and dolls you | ing products and by making soap from fat 
sewing. Give Gerry to the babies on sitting On a cake of hand soap. For create BCT ips and cooking grease, | just wouldn't 
. ‘ be without Lewis’ Lye in my home 
Lye has the power to convert grease 
HOW TO MAKE A GIRAFFE with 3 WASH CLOTHS HOW TO MAKE A DOG FROM A WASH CLOTH into soap. That is why it makes such an 
effective cleaner 
e yyy _* Homemakers find that lye ean be used 
/A) in an amazing number of other ways, too 


5 apenas 


. } , Loy a sheet of | @ STITCH It cleans stoves. It helps to remove fruit 
SNITCH «---SS= += / { light \ skin Lye will even make hominy and 
"7 a a ae . pretzels in the home. Many thrifty house 
ee a aa en Lay a sheet of firm paper, slightly wives keep a can of lye on hand at all time 
, ver 
’ smalier than wash cloth. over cloth 


loth. Roll cloth i 
cloth. Roll cloth up a er tlpentinte vty mn Tap sar ea Authority Recommends It 


tightly Sew along Miss Mi Cresswell, 8S ui : 
il 4 Is Stny re well, State ome 
f { Mok @ small coke of soap and pin to 

















Pipe cleaner in s 
serted thru fold of ~ e 


head - , ” a 3. Sew 2 together soap. Stitch up sides of head. Push a 2 vamp nt of Mississippi 
! nr 4° from ends 8 ee pe pty: of head. Curl The use of lye in softening water 

STITCH j . firmly. Fold dou ack ends to form ears. Pin sequins cleaning drains, serubbing unpainted 

/ STITCH ble roll over end or small black safety pins to front to wood or cement floors and sanitizing 


Pipe 


ee oy i of single roll form eyes, nose and mouth 
/ — 0 . +) J 
PIPE CLEANER 4 


° 79) . @r / Waste grease at very low cost, The wise 


i 


K @ 


) 
aN ac tell Z. must be kept out of reach of small 
\ 7, children. Its correct use can save both 
} 
asin. 


varbawe cans offers many savings be 
cause lyeislowin cost and euts through 
dirt and grease quickly. Lye also per 
its soap to be made in the home from 








Stitch where indi. Line) for neck and mother knows that concentrated lye 


cated. Fold up head. Embroider 
long end (Dotted eyes and nose 





labor and money in the home. 





One famous product, f 
Lewi Dixie® Lye, 
ha been used by | 


ail ay amount on cold mornings. After bot troubles will be over.—Mrs,. J. A. B., wenn a ro "ieee 
dl " P a years ” ie ree 

tling baby’s share, add sufficient milk Monticello, Florida 1s-page booklet, “The 

S$ to the formula to bring up to whole oe" *¢ 1cts behind a Lye.’ 

{ contains many 

S, milk strength; add ready-mix cocoa to Freezing evetable without pre heat money-saving pointers 


hot mixture, and serve to other pre ing 18 not satistactor on yo une “ ive in 
ol I the househole rite 
to: Pennsylvania Salt 





A prize Of mae 7 “ers d for schoolers in the family for a quick and 
all Short Cuts published. Subjects may warming treat.—Mrs. FE. B. P., Silver 


| , Manufacturing Company, Dept. 38J 
pertain to any phase of housekee ping Lake, Leesburg, Florida FAST RELIEF ZomM 1000 Widener Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa 
or farming, | 


7 7 ¢ OTHER PENNSALT PRODUCTS 
7 


Two Christmas hints: When you | have found eee oe th old PRICKLY HEAT INSECTICIDES 
kitchen worry of thin cream that re DIAPER RASH UP & tor HOUSE © BARN © GARDEN 








wrap a very small present which might 


fuses to whip. This can | vercon 
look lonesome under the Christmas I Se ee 














er make it into 2 sparkly snowball by adding the unbeaten white of on CHAFING - ITCHING © SUMMER E PRODUCTION > 
ee, make a spark 
Wrap it in crumpled tissued paper un egg, whipping cream with egg into a TIRED, SORE FEET ith CAMPHOR TREE H hi 
ta fluff, and adding sugar Mr R. H pr wow wr new rampshires 
til it is round, tie it securely and apply pie ited YCO - BO - ROL 1946 U.S. R.O.P. AVERAGE — 256 EGGS 
H., St. Petersburg, Florida ak nivaetin euliet kena Golden Egg (331); —- Pen, Chipley, ‘46 
cotton batting in thin layers which atv IZING ; p air Leading Pen (July 1) at Chipley, 4947 
1 ron | heat. diap as 
cling to one another. Then sprinkle the ' ’ aper rash CHICKS for sale at C cKs 
ball I t | A pot in which sweet potatoes are hating tching, and other Rt. 8, Box 600, Tampa 5, Fla. 
snowball with artincial snow boiled will ninor skin irritatior Does ® BENTON’S POULTRY FARM ® 
For prizes at your pre Christmas oiled will clean easily if a bit of greas not d é f } the pore but stays on 
parties, give packages of holiday wrap is added to the water in which they | the skin—giving a velvety smooth 
> i 4 ked -Mri. C. D. M., Lockhart ne é y aoct nd hospitals suc 
ping papers, seals, ribbons and cards are Coo 
P : > » > } > Florida ce fu vor ver 2V year Make your skin LITTLE KATZ eee 
which your guests may use during the as tll set LYCO - BO - ROL at your ae ye 
season just ahead.—Mrs. L. Y., North e:¢ 4 inenstore, Your money beck if your're aot DEPENDABLE DRESS FABRICS 
Miami, Florida. The best homemaker has struggled mpletely satisfied —_— — 
; a 124 SEVENTH AVENUE 
i ce to remove the crumbs from the toaster 


EPHONE " 4 4 


If your baby is on an evaporated Try a small pastry or paint brush 
milk formula, make double the usual Keep one just for the purpose and your 


, A 





LYCO-BO-ROL 
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time for... 


FOR 
Healthy, Vigorous Trees 
A big crop 
Early maturity 
Top quality 


these results 


CALCIUM NITRATE 


SEE YOUR X-CEL DEALER OR WRITE 





CHM 
MTHATE 


us 


SINCE 1909 MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


JACKSON 


GRAIN CO. 


TAMPA 








Calcium Nitrate is the proved material to help you obtain 


The time to make winter applications in order to develop the 
tree stamina vital to heavy production, early maturity, and top 
quality is during January or early February 


15% NITRATE 
26% WATER 


NITROGEN 
SOLUBLE CALCIUM OXIDE 


- 


— 


BASIC SLAG 
CALCIUM 
NITRATE 


* pine 


/ * FEEDS 
* SEEDS 
+ FERTILIZERS 


+ INSECTICIDES 


FLORIDA 








Serving Florida Industry 


PEERLESS Deep Well Turbine 
Pumps 

LO-LIFT Propeller Pump 

PEERLESS (payton powp) 
Centrifugal Pump 

BUCKNER Sprinklers 

WISCONSIN Engines 

LE ROL Engines 


GORMAN-RUPP Sel/-Priming 
Pumps 

GARDNER DENVER Centrifugal 
Pumps 

FLINT & WALLING Water 
Systems 

FOOD MACHINERY CORP. AL 
uminum Irrigaton Pipe. 
Valves, Hose and Fittings. 














* FLORIDA « 

















ili popular sizes, including most parts, 
are in stock for immediate delivery. 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


1800 Second Ave. 





Phones: 4-3356 & 4-3141 








Lakeland Engineering Associates, Inc. 


REGISTERED ENGINEERS 


Industrial Plant Designers and Structural Engineers 
Lakeland, Florida 








KOPPERS 
Bitumastic Protective Coatings 
Rust and Acid Preventives 


6 Products for over 100 maintenance and preventive applications. 
Write or call us for free engineering survey of your needs and applications. 


TAMPA COAL COMPANY 


545 S. Water St. 





Est. 1908 


Ph. 2-3761 


Grow with the GROWER! 
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By CATHERINE CUNNINGHAM 


"Twas the night before Christmas— 
not a creature was stirring. 

On this night of all nights, who 
can stir? Last minute shopping fin- 
ished, the turkey all dressed and the 
baking all done, and you are weary but 
wiser. Never again will the Christmas 
season sneak up on you. The second day 
ot January you are going to start your 
Christmas shopping for next year. 

By the way, have you plan- 
ned your 1951 Christmas decorations 
yet? 

A home made Christmas is the most 
fun of all, and especially do children 
love to make spicy and sparkly things 
such as pomander balls of apples and 
oranges and lemons and limes, and stars 
from tooth picks and fishing corks 
sprinkled over with shine. 


The birch log has long been associat- 
ed with Christmas, but have you ever 
seen a punk tree log decorated with red 
candles, native cedar dipped in white 
lacquer, and red Brazilian pepper ber- 
ries and small brown pine cones from 
the short-leafed pine? When in Florida 
do as the Floridians do. Use the lovely 


material at hand to make a merry 
Christmas. 
Pomander balls can be used in a 


bowl to spice the air during the Christ- 
mas season, and then later can be hung 
ina clothes or linen closet, or tucked 
in a drawer with hankies or undies to 
give them a much loved spice odor. 
Since many insects object to the odor 
of cloves, the balls have a further prac 

tical aspect, 


How To Make Them 

Pomander balls are made by pushing 
whole cloves into an apple, orange, 
lemon or lime, until the fruit is cov- 
ered with the spice. Apples should be 
wiped lightly with shortening before 
the citrus 
fruits have enough oil in their skins. 


inserting the cloves, but 

An adhesive bandage on the pushing 
end of the thumb will keep it from 
getting sore. A heavy toothpick or ice 
pick or nail will be very useful in 
making a hole for the whole cloves, in 
the harder lemons and limes. Stagger 
the holes so that the fruit will not split. 

When the pomander is completed, 
lay it on paper towels to drip for a day 
or two. Ribbon can be pulled through 
the apple by making a hairpin of wire, 
putting the ribbon into the loop, push- 
ing the ends of the wire through the 
middle of the apple and pulling the 
ribbon through with it. Ribbon can 
also be wrapped around the apple in 
two directions with a loop left on top 
for hanging. A pretty bow tied to the 
stem is decorative when the pomander 
is used in a drawer, 

Each different fruit has a slightly 
different, and distinctive, odor. A box 
of varied balls is just the gift for a 
hard-to-please recipient. 

Toothpicks and Corks 

Glitter stars are made by pushing 
cocktail tooth picks (the ones that are 
round in the middle and pointed at 
both ends) into small, round fishing 
corks, letting the picks radiate from 
the center like rays of the sun. 





The stars are then dipped in lacquer 
or varnish, and dropped into a papet 
bag containing sparkles or glitter dust 
Shake the bag and then take the stars 
out to dry. Glitter dust can be bought 
at many paint or stationery stores, and 
comes in colors as well as gold or silver. 

Marshmallows can be substituted for 
corks and are much easier for the small 
children to push the tooth picks into 
The star can then be dipped in lacquer, 
but not shellac, which melts marshmal 
lows. After the candies dry, they last 
indefinitely. 

Star ornaments such as these can be 
hung from the ceiling or Christmas 
tree, and if toothpicks are left off the 
back, can be pushed onto nails on walls, 
or pinned to dark draperies. 


Get Out Your Pan 


Get out the frying pan and egg 
beater and let’s make Christmas can 
dies. Six quarter-pound packages of 
paraffin will make one lovely 
candle that looks like it is 
with cake icing and when lit, glows all 
the way to the bottom. 


For a wick, get some fairly 


square 


covered 


heavy 
cotton wrapping cord, from the dime 
store, not the thin string that most 
stores use to wrap packages. 

Next, peel the wrapping off your 
parafhin, and select the four straightest 
pieces. The other two pieces can then 
be put in a pan to melt down to a 
liquid. Don’t let paraffin get too hot 
or boil over, because it will catch fire, 
just like any other grease. 

After the two pieces are melted, set 
them off the stove to cool slightly while 
you make the base for the candle. With 
an ice pick, groove a line down the 
center, lengthwise, of one of the four 
straight pieces. Dip the cord for the 
wick into the melted paraffin and lay 
it in the groove made by the pick 

Is the frying pan hot, but not too 
hot? If so, wipe one side of another 


IN THE HOME 


€/worKsHor 


cove RUTH WYETH SPEARS 








TOY RAILROAD TOPIC 

Pattern gives tracing designs for 
cutting out all the individual parts of 
everything illustrated except the train 
and track. All assembling directions are 
included, as well as decorating to get 
the most realistic effects. Price of pat 
tern is 25c. 














WORKSHOP PATTERN SERVICI 
Florida Grower Magazine 


Bedford Hills, New York 








block of paraffin on the hot wax, and 
quic kly lay it on top of the block with 
the wick. Now you have the center of 
your candk Leave the wick much 
longer than it will eventually need to 
be, because it will come in handy in 
handling the candle until it is com 
pleted. In the end you will want to 


trim it to about one half inch. 


Now take one of the remaining 
blocks of paraffin and quickly rub it, 
as well as one side of your completed 
central portion, in the hot paraffin; 
then immediately set these two pieces 
together so that the soft parafhin will 
cement. Turn the candle over, rub this 
last side and the last remaining straight 
piece in the hot wax, and cement to 
gether. You now have a square candle 


about five or six inches long 


Practice First 


If you feel that these directions are 
not entirely clear to you, practice ar 
ranging your sections of candle before 
you actually do any melting, and learn 
just how they go to make a candle about 
two inches square and about five ort 
six inches high. 

It also is a good idea to rub the sides 
of the candle where the blocks will 
join, to make a better joint, and stand 
the candle up to see if it is level on the 
bottom. If the bottom is uneven and 
the candle sits lopsided, you can rub 
the bottom of the candle on the frying 
pan until it is level. Then place the 
square candle on a double thickness of 
wax paper on the bread or cutting 
board, so that you can move it when 
completed, without touching the can 
dle itself until it is hard. 

Then, with the egy beater, w hip the 
melted paraffin until it looks snow 
white, like regular frosting. If the 
paraffin is too hot, it will splash all 
It should be 


cooled down to the stage where it be 


over and will not frost 


gins to film over. | usually whip enough 
to frost one side, and then whip more 
for the next, and so forth. If your 
paraffin gets too hard to work, it can 
be remelted. I usually keep some hot 
on the stove, and add it to my whip 
ping mixture once in a while. Ice the 
candle just as if you were icing a cake, 
starting at the top and making a well 
around the wick, to keep the wax from 
running down the candle sides 
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A homemade square candle forms a charming centerpiece for the decoration of a Christmas table 


Put the frosting on in blobs, and 
leave little openings frequently so the 
glow will show through. The square 
form can be dipped in red parathn four 
or five times before frosting, which 
will give a lovely red glow through 
the white frosting. Also mica snow ot 
sparkles can be sprinkled yn the candle 
while you are icing it. | usually ice one 
side and sprinkle, and then ice another 
side and sprinkle, to be sure that the 
snow or sparkles stick well 

W hen the candle 1S completed, put 
it in a cool place to harden. After it 
1S thoroughly chilled, rarely ever will 
it lean, even when you keep it from 
one year to the next. Never keep can 
dles on the top shelf of the closet. b 
cause heat rises; always store them in 
your coolest closet, ind as near the 
floor as possible. 

These same candles can be made for 
general use, to keep in reserve as storm 
candles, or in other colors for other 
seasons. Melt old colored candles with 
the paraffin used for frosting, and you 
will get lovely, pastel colors The 
whipping always lightens the color, so 
if you desire a fairly dark color, use 
\ child’s 


crayon can be shaved up in the paraffin 


plenty of coloring material 


while it is melting to give it color. 
Never use food coloring, because it is 
like adding water to boiling oil and 
may spatter and burn you 


And now ‘ts the night 


With the odors of spice and ¢t andle 


light’s glow 


May your hearts all be merry and t n 
forgotten 
For to cheer up the living and think 
ntly of leath 
Is all that it takes nake ¢ i 
’ y 1 


USE FORWARD STROKES 
When you are steam ironing, move 
the iron in a forward direction so the 
material being ironed is steamed befor« 
being pressed by the dry part of the 
soleplate Long, slow strokes are best 
for steam ironing. 


y 7 y 
COOL CAKE FIRS! 
Cool a cake completely at room 
temperature before frosting it, and if 


the cake is to be cut before frosting, 
be sure it is allowed to cool at least 
three hours. This way you will avoid 


crumbling when a cut is made 
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t f with devendable LP-GAS * 


a 
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a 
Then every day starts right —just ask the man 
who packs this breakfast away! Or the lucky lady 
who's discovered how easy cooking can be. With LP-GAS 
she can’t go wrong. She wants high heat to start—it's here 
in a split second. Low heat for the bacon and coffee? Again 
the flame responds instantly — no shifting to another burner! 


She knows what heat she has; she sees the flame. It heats 

the food, not the kitchen! Cooks faster, cleaner, easier, better 

yet her beautiful automatic gas range costs many dollars 
/ess than automatic ranges using other fuels! 


LP-GAS works without fail 24 hours a day wherever you live. 
It does your cooking, water heating, refrigerating, home heat- 
ing, clothes drying, incinerating—and never lets you down, 
What's more, you can store this fuel and always have plenty 
on hand. 


You may know it as bottled gas, tank gas, butane, propane, 
or by a local brand name... they're all Liquefied Petroleum 
Gas. For approved appliances and dependable service, see 
your LP-GAS dealer. 








3S Ls Beautiful Booklet Pree! Write for your copy of “How to Enjoy 
. Betrer | vy Right Now LP-GAS Information Service, 
— Zz. Dept. Ft South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Farm for less, too! You save on operating expense, 

( 1 re ement costs when you use LP-GAS for 
el. Y can convert your present tractor 

or y a factory-built LP-GAS model. 





with 
live beter * 


THE MOOLKN FUEL 


Wherever you are 


over 72 million families already do 
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A Bumper Crop! 





Let me help you, ELECTRI- 
CALLY, in 101 jobs... . for 
economy... for efficiency 


and... for a bumper crop 
every year. 
Your “wired” hand, 
Reddy Kilowatt 





Florida Power Corporation 


Partners in Florida's Progress for more than 
50 years 
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RATS wice 


ND 
guaranteed ASL 








Amazing 
Univ. of Wis 


“w" |\warfarin 
MOST EFFECTIVE RAT and MOUSE KILLER Known 


Results almost unbelievable. No bait shyness 

keep eating until they all die. Choice of 2 forms 
BANARAT BIT# ready to use pel 
lets. New bait formula: I-lb. self- 
service bag $1; 5-lb., $3.95; 

















402. Mouse Bits, 50 cents 
BANARAT PREMIX mix 
with any acceptable bait 


L4-lb, makes 5 lbs. bait,$1.75, 
Big 1b. makes 10)bs., $3.00 
Ask tor genuine BANARAT by 
name, at your dealer's or 
write American Scientific Lab 
oratories, Madison |, Wis 





IN MIAMI 
It's REST ASSURED 
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Gift Packages “Too Pretty to Open’ 


HAVE to be nimble 


terribly creative to 


r i DON'T 
fingered or 
turn out gift packages “too pretty to 
open,” 

Use a little taste in selecting your 
color schemes for gift wrapping papers 
ind ties, and you'll make an inexpen 
sive Christmas worth 


present seem 


many tenes its actual cost. 
Iwo bows that will give fashion and 
pac kages the 


and the “butterfly bow,” 


flourish to your are 
“spring bow”’ 
illustrated here. The spring bow is two, 
or any number, of beautiful spirals tied 
together, each spiral consisting of pro 
gressively smaller loops. The butterfly 
bow is a modification of the spring 
bow, with antenna added and the sides 
ot each spiral crushed in to look like 
the directions 


graceful wings. Follow 


and see how easy they are to tie: 


SPRING BOW 
uated circles, simple to make, may be 
variety of ways. 
Single or double, it is best made of wide 


his series of grad 


used in an endless 


ribbon. For clusters of springs, try sev 


eral different colors of '4 


or % inch 
ribbon. To make, simply wind ribbon 
around and around your thumb, each 
circle being larger than the preceding 
one. Tie firmly. For single spring, knot 
should be centered on ribbon rather 
than at edge, so the spring will stand 
upright when tied onto package. Tie 
at edge for double spring, join two sec 


tions, and tie flat against package 


Confederate Rose 
Not Abundant 


An inquiry to the Grower asks about 
a species of hibiscus that opens white 
in the morning ind then turns pink or 


Ss“ irlet 

The query was put before Dr. W. B. 
Tisdale, head of the department of 
plant pathology at Gainesville Experi 
ment Station, He said: 

“The hibiscus described is very prob 
ably the old variety known as the 


‘Confederate Rose.’ Changing its col 


or is one of its characteristics, al 
though the variety may not be grown 
abundantly, but has a rather wide dis 
tribution 

“The process of changing color is 
not unusual among plants of the 
mallow family 


“Many 


the first day, pink or red the second 


varieties of cotton are white 


day, and shed on the third day.” 
ry y y 
Best Recipe 

(Continued from Page 36) 

Sift flour before 
then sift 
Cream shortening and sugar thorough 
ly. Add 2 tablespoons of the flour mix 
ture, and mix; then add lightly beaten 
eggs. Add vanilla and buttermilk, and 


once measuring, 


twice with soda and salt. 


then add remainder of flour and but 
termilk alternately to the creamed mix 
ture, beating after each addition. Then 
fold in the fruit, nuts and grated 
orange peel. Pour into tube cake pan, 
and bake at 325 degrees about one hour, 
or until straw comes out clean when 
inserted. Turn cake out on plate and 


F>4 


oat —— 
BUTTERFLY BOW—Make_ two 
spring bows, as described. Tie each 


bow securely with separate piece of 
ribbon, knotting at edge as directed. 
lrim ends close to knot. To form body 
of butterfly, cut a ribbon 


about 12 inches long, same width as 


strip of 


used for bows. Taper the ends (‘‘feel- 
ers”) toa long point. Bend strip double 
without creasing, place between spring 
all three sec urely to 


bow S, and tie 








alae salad 


gether. Curl “feelers” gently, for a 
loose curl. Holding body at center be 
tween thumb and forefinger of on¢ 
hand, place other forefinger a little be 
low center of one “wing” and press 
firmly against body center. 
lower portion of 
then upper portion. Press two sections 


Squeeze 


“wing” to a point, 


of “wing” together to form slight 
Repeat 


crease just off-center. Release 
with other “wing.” 





pour over it a little at a time, the fol 
lowing mixture: 
Juice of 14 oranges 
‘4 cup sugar 
1 orange peel grated 
Prepare this mixture while the cake 
is baking and stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved in the juice. This cake is better 
if not cut until the next day, but it 
will not keep for a long time like the 


old-fashioned fruit cake 
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BAYBERRY CANDLES 
Even today we like a bayberry candle 
for Christmas. Bayberry or waxmyrtle 
is used in hedges in nearly all of Flor- 
ida’s State Parks because the bushes are 


compact and symmetrical. 

When boiled, the white berries give 
off a wax which our ancestors made 
into candles, and 
birthdays and special functions, Can 


used for holidays, 
dles, made of suet and tallow, were not 
just the thiag compared to the pet 
fume of the green candles made from 
bayberries. 

The bush does 


attract 


not have brilliant 


flowers to our eyes; and its 
modest white berries are hidden close 
to the stem under a mantel of ever 
green leaves. Their branches reach to 
the ground and remain green the year 


‘round. 
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Ready Market in Bakers’ Honey 


New Umatilla Co-op Busy Boosting Bee Business 


By L. B. Woop 


Pollen (bee bread) is brought in for young bees by one of the workers in her baskets 
at door of hive, Water Oak Plantation, Tallahassee 


I THE YOUNG Florida Honey Coop- 
erative kept books on honeybee trips 
to flowers, it would already have 
logged trillions of flights. For U.S.D.A. 
apiculturists estimate that bees make 
well over two million trips to flowers 
to produce a single pound of honey. 

The Co-op, less than two years old, 
has a plant at Umatilla, where it pro- 
cessed, packed, 500,000 
pounds of honey in 1950 (that’s a 
trillion bee trips) and is under con- 
tract for a maximum amount of 
2,000,000 pounds (four trillion Flor- 
ida flowers visited) to R. B. Willson 
in New York City during 1951. 

To give you a truly astronomical 
figure to multiply, Florida’s total pro- 
1950 16,224,000 
pounds, according to the State Market- 
ing Bureau, highest in the southeast 
and fourth in the nation. United 
States production for 1950 was 233,- 
013,000 pounds. And Dr. C. L. 
Farrar, USDA apiculturist, says the 
present honeybee population of our 
country should be increased probably 
ten times because of the invaluable aid 
of bees in cross-fertilization 
creased crop yields. 


and sold 


duction for was 


and in 


Hives En Tour 

Florida Co-op bee keepers are kept 
busy moving their hives from place to 
place during the long blooming seasons 
in our sub-tropical climate, to accom- 
modate farmers, and to gain 
supplies of honey. 

Roy E. Novinger of Oxford, man- 
ager of the Florida Honey Co-op says 
the purpose behind the organization 
is to market a uniform honey for 
bakers and other commercial buyers. 

At the Umatilla Co-op plant there 
are tanks which will hold 35,000 
pounds of honey. The honey from 
different bee-keepers, after the high- 
est grade has been sold individually, is 
blended into a uniform honey, with 
the same moisture content, color and 
flavor. 

“Bakers such as Mr. Willson,” says 
Mr. Novinger, “will pay quite a prem- 
ium to get honey they can depend on. 
We have a three year contract with 
the Willson Co.” 

The apiculturists sell their best 
orange blossom, wild honey, and pedi- 
greed tupelo individually. The baker 


new 





Honey bees 
Bees are owned by R. L. Heath, Blountstown 
grades go through the Co-op tanks, 
and they get a better price for it than 
if they tried to market it individually. 
Last year the Co-op paid 8.8¢ per 
pound while some packers had dropped 
their prices much lower, one going to 
5¢ per pound for baker grades, only 
60¢ a gallon. 

The Co-op has about 
members. 


thirty-five 
President is D. | 
er, Orlando; 
gomery, Oak 


Sojourn 
directors, T. J. Mont 


Hill, John DeMuth, 


Ihese bees at Water Oak Plantation, Tallahassee, 


Umatilla, and H. G 
Haven. 


Randall, Moore 


In Tupelo Swamps 


R. L. Leath a Co-op member in 
Blountstown, had 350 stands of honey- 
bees, which he set out in the tupelo 
swamps near the Apalachicola river in 


June. The hives held new frames 
placed especially for the precious 
tupelo, which is famed for high 


levulose (fruit sugar) and low dex- 
trose content. Mr, Leath and his sons 
watched the tupelo bloom constantly, 
and the moment it began to wither, 
they gathered in their hives and re 
moved the honey. 

Then the stands were trucked over- 
night to Water Oak Plantation, be- 
tween Tallahassee and Thomasville, 
Ga. There, on the 11,500 acre planta- 
tion, owned by Miss Frances Griscom, 
the bees are gathering the honey from 
partridge pea leaves (a small bulb 


1951 


Many 
the 
bees make plentiful seeds as food for 


where the leaf joins the stalk). 
wild plants, cross pollinated by 


wild turkeys, quail, and doves each 
The and 
le gumes on the big plac ew ill also bene- 


winter corn, cotton, 
fit from the presence of the bees. 
Many Honeys 
Che Co-op headquarters in Umatilla 
ire in a good location for orange blos 
som honey, which is always in demand 
by tourists The Co-op members sell 
their best grades at roadside stands or 
in grocery stores throughout the na 
tion 
Gallberry from the flatwoods makes 
a mild, good flavored light honey. 
Other honeys produced in Florida are 
titi, thistle, cabbage palm, saw pal 
metto, mangrove (with a salty flavor), 
wild sunflower, and goldenrod 
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CATTLE POISONING 
Molybdenum toxicity is causing 


economic losses to many cattlemen in 


Central Florida’s muck areas, reports 
County Agent F. E. Baetzman, Or- 
lando. 


Agronomists and chemists from the 
Everglades Experiment Station are co- 
find a this 
In the meantime, the agent 
says, a control plan of heavy copper 


operating to solution to 


problem 


applications in fertilizer and mineral 
mixtures 1s being used 
7 7 7 

The Old Farmer’s Almanac for 1952, 

says under Good Friday’s date—Friday, 

April 11: “Mac Arthur sacked, 1951.” 





are working for the ¢ perative at Umatilla 
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SINUIRERINNE 


Trade Mork Reg. U. S. Pat Office 


PORTABLE IRRIGATION 





NO WITHER! NO WILTI 


Rain when you need it” for permanent pasture 
row crops, and orchards. 


NEW “400” 
COUPLER 





Completely field tested. Steel latch 
gives foolproof, positive locking 


action, prevents uncoupling. Scoop 
makes inserting pipe easy, keeps out 
mud and grass. Investigate the en 
tirely new “Series 400” Couplers and 
Fittings. Save labor and water. 

Sf MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
SS SS SS SSS SSeS eee aecaeaaee 


SHUR-RANE IRRIGATION SYSTEMS, Dept. x & 
P.O. Box 1718, Lakeland, Florida 


Gentlemen: Send me complete information 
on Shur-Rane Irrigation Systems 


NAME 
STREET 


ciry STATE 
See ee eee eae eee eae aeaeaeaaeae & 








YOCAM CEYCO 
BATTERIES 


Diamond Dependable 
BATTERIES 

AUTOMOTIVE 

DIESEL 

STATIONARY ENGINE 

MARINE - RADIO 

LIGHT PLANTS 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
4-4164 P. O. Box 1124 
Florida’s Leading Battery M{g. 





@ MAKE MONEY e 
SELL 


FLORIDA GROWER 


Subscriptions and renewals in 
the vicinity of your home. 


Fiorina Grower desires addi- 
tional resident representatives. 
Energetic person can make 
$60.00 weekly. 


Successful representative can 
win own private territory. Good 
references required. Write or 
call in person. 


FLORIDA GROWER MAGAZINE 
P. O. Box 2350 Tampa, Flerida 














SPANISH PARK 
RESTAURANT & BAR 
REAL SPANISH DINNERS 
At Popular Prices Expertly Prepared 
and Courteous Service 
7th AVE. at 36th STREET 
JOE VALDEZ Phone 4-2791 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 














Glass Containers 
of Every Description 
Round or oval, tall or small, we can furnish 
glass containers for your every need and 
extra caps of all sizes 


Come to see us Please! 


JARS — JUGS 
BOTTLES 


LOUIT WOHL & SONS 


| 16th St. & 6th Ave. 


Temps Phone 4-3108 
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A fine crop... 


with the help of NACO! 


a CITRUS 


FRUITS 


you'll find it pays to use NACO Fertilizers, NACO 
Sprays and NACO Dusts. The name NACO represents a complete line of 


Whatever you grow 


formulas from which to choose the ones that best meet your own needs. 
lt is also your assurance of complete familiarity with the unique charac- 
teristics of Florida agriculture, for NACO knows Florida... Florida crops 
..» Florida soils. 

In making its various products, NACO uses only the best materials... 
employs the best blending methods... watches production carefully to 
make sure that each is the best that can be turned out. We ask only that 
you try our products. We know thot crop results will show you—what it 
takes, NACO's got! 


NACO 


FERTILIZER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE 1, FLA. 





FORT PIERCE, FLA. 
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Sweet Potatoes 
(Continued from Page 12) 
could be dev eloped to advantage. 

It is the belief of the author that 
failure to ship only a well graded high 
quality package in the past is the rea- 
son why south Florida potatoes could 
not be sold in July and August of 1950. 
Because of a large crop in the U. S. in 
1949, prices were low and an unusually 
large quantity of potatoes went into 
storage. Buyers preferred these stored 
potatoes of known quality to Florida 
potatoes because of the large volume 
of poor quality potatoes received from 
south Florida the year before when stor- 
age supplies were exhausted, prices 
high, and the markets would take any- 
th ng shipped to them. 

lo produce sweet potatoes tor the 
late spring and early summer market, 
early planting is essential. Under good 
giowing conditions, a minimum of 90 
to 120 days from transplanting are re- 
quired to produce a good crop during 
the winter and early spring months. To 
study the effect of lengthening the 
total growth period on yield and grades, 
a time-of -digging experiment was con 
ducted in the Lake Worth 
1949, 

From a late March planting, plots 
105 
days yielded 200 bushels of marketable 


irea in the 
summer ot 
dug on July 5, after growth of 
potatoes per acre. Plots dug 49 days 
later yielded 440 bushels pet acre, This 
increased yield resulted from an in 
crease in jumbo and number two grades. 


Total yields of U.S. No. 1 


grade were the same for both digging 


and-better 


dates. 

Planting date for this trial was later 
than can be recommended for early 
market plantings; however, these re 
sults are similar to those reported by 
other experiment stations and indicate 
than any additional time which can be 
allowed between planting and harvest- 
ing will greatly increase the yield of 
number two and jumbo grades while 
the yield of U.S. No. 1’s will remain 
the same. 


Extra Profit Margin 


The extra yield of number two and 
jumbos may be utilized to supplement 
the profit margin. Therefore, in order 
lo produc Ca good yield of potatoes o} 
marketable size by May or June, it is 
necessary to plant slips or vine cuttings 
in January or carly February. Due to 
the tender nature of the crop, only the 
warmers lands of south Florida should 
be used, Certified disease-free seed po- 
tatoes bedded in December will produce 
slips of transplanting size in four to 
six weeks depending upon the tempera- 
ture. Before bedding they should be 
treated with a fungicide as recommend 
ed in Circular 97 of the U. of F. Agri 
cultural Extension Service, to prevent 
transmission of surface seed-born dis 
eases to plants. 

The Louisiana Unit No. 1 and Cop 
per Skin Porto Rican varieties have been 
used extensively, In a variety trial con 
ducted in the Lake Worth area in 1950, 
fourteen varieties and unnamed breed 
ing lines from different sources, includ 
ing the new Murff’s Bush, Cliett Bush, 
Red Nancy, All Gold, and Gold Rush 
were compared to the Louisiana Unit 
No. | Porto Rican variety. 

Murff’s Bush was an extremely poor 
plant producer and because of its slow 





growth does not appear to have 


commercial possibilities in this area 


iny 


Cliett Bush performed well though 
no better than the standard Unit No. 1 
variety; and in a second trial conducted 
the same season the Unit No. 1 Porto 
Rican variety matured earlier than the 
Cliett Bush indicating that a good 
strain of the Unit No. | variety is per 
haps to be preferred for the early mar 
ket. 

The other three new varieties listed 
were not equal to the Porto Rican Unit 
No. 1 Varieties 
more adapted and better than the Porto 
Rican might be found for the area 
through further testing and establish 
ment of a breeding program. For ex 
ample, two numbered lines, one from 
Louisiana and one from the U.S.D.A 
Bureau of Plant Station at 
Beltsville were rated as better than the 
Porto Rican in this trial and appeared 


for various reasons. 


Industry 


to have commercial possibilities 


About The Soil 


Sweet potatoes do well on a variety 
of soil types but do best on a well drain 
ed sandy loam soil containing a fait 
amount of organic matter. Peat and 
muck soils of the Everglades ar 
suitable for growing potatoes for th 
fresh market. Florida AES Bulletin 61 


states that lime is of little or no value 


not 


for sweet potatoes on the average Flor 
ida land. However, results of an exper! 
ment in the Lake Worth area in 1950 
conducted by the author and Dr. W. 1 
Forsee, Jr., soils chemist of the Ever 
glades Station, indicated that on cer 
tain soil types where pH and calcium 
content of the soil is low an applica 
tion of liming materials might be of 
value. 

Plants or vine cuttings are set in the 
field 12 inches apart on beds three and 
a half to five feet apart from center to 
center. Height of the beds depends upon 
drainage. If drainage is good, it can be 
detrimental to have beds higher than 
\ thou 
sand pounds of 4-8-8 fertilizer con 
taining 0.25, 0.4, 0.2, 0.2, and 2.0 per 


cent respec tiv ely ot copper, manvanese, 


necessary to facilitate digging 


zinc, boron, and magnesium expressed 
as the oxide should be worked into the 
beds as they are built, and an addition al 
500 pounds applied as a side dressing 
Additional applications of 150 pounds 
of nitrate of soda per acre are recom 
mended as needed, 

Adequate water control is a must 
This implies being able to both apply 
or take off water. During the growth 
period it may be necessary to irrigate, 
as excessively dry weather and lack of 
moisture will retard dev clopment, ind, 
in this case, W here it is desired to ma 
ture an early crop, it May mean the 
difference between success or failure of 


ul e operation. 


How To Lose Crop 


Good quality of matured sweet pota 


toes can be destroyed by careless har 
vesting and curing. It is essential that 
the potatoes be handled with extreme 


The 


sweet potato is very easily injured ind 


care throughout every operation 


organisms causing decay often ente! 


the cuts, bruises, sunscald areas, or other 
injuries caused by improper handling 


Even if decay does not set in, the 


bruised areas become discolored ind 


hard, and reduce quality. The potatoes 


should be field graded as they are har 


vested, carefully picking up in succes 
sion fancy, U. S. No. 1, and then the 
lower grades. Use of cotton gloves and 
lined or padded containers in picking up 
fancy grades is advisable to minimize 
bruising. 

The newly harvested potatoes in- 
tended for distant markets should then 
be cured to permit healing of wounds, 
thus effectively preventing or reducing 
many storage rots. Curing brings an 
increase in sugar content through a 
transformation of carbohydrates, nota- 
bly starch, greatly improving the qual- 
ity of the potato sent to the consumer. 
Curing takes place best at 80-85°F. 
One to three weeks are required de- 
pending on the weather and the condi- 
tion of the potatoes at harvest. 

If the weather is dry, one week to 
ten days should be sufficient. It is de- 
sirable to give the store rooms all possi- 
ble ventilation during curing, leaving 
all ventilators, doors, and windows open 
during the day if weather will permit, 
A 


watch should be kept on the house dur- 


and closing them at night. close 
ing curing and as uniform a tempera- 
ture as possible maintained. 

These recommendatons represent the 
best information available from other 
has 

It 


may be possible, if the need arises, that 


states where considerable study 


been made on the curing problem. 


methods could be found through re 


search which are better adapted to 
Florida conditions of production and 
marketing. 

After curing, the potatoes are then 


ready to be graded and shipped. 


Handling The Grades 


Number two and jumbo grades are 
generally in good demand on the local 
market but if supplies become exces- 
sive they might also be utilized in other 
If and 
such as will quite probably be the case 


ways. demand 


price warrant, 
during the spring and early summer of 
1952, they could be shipped as an un 
classified grade. They might be canned 
asa mashed or so called “squeeze pack” 
for sale to economy-minded and lower 
income groups, utilizing existing pro 
cessing facilities and labor immediately 
following the end of the vegetable sea 
son. With the increase in number of 
feed dehydrators in south Florida, it is 
also possible that culls and potatoes not 
utilized in these ways could be dried 


and used as feed for livestock. 


Production of sweet potatoes, as with 
most other vegetable crops, is not W ith 
out its disease and insect problems. 
Weevils are perhaps one of the biggest 
problems. Sweet potatoes shipped for 
Florida to 
Arizona, California, Georgia, Louisiana, 
North and South Carolina, Oklahoma, 


and Arkansas must be fumigated and 


food purposes from south 


certified by a representative of the State 
Plant Board. Shipments are prohibited 
only into the states of Mississippi, New 


Mexico, Tennessee, and the pest-free 
area of north Texas. Into all other 
states they may be shipped without 


fumigation or certification. Therefore, 
there are nO quarantine restrictions on 
shipments to most of the larger north 


ern markets. 


During the past three years in the 
Lake Worth 


lands and strict 


Indiantown and areas 


where virgin sanita 
tion practices have been used. weevils 
have not been a problem. This indi 


cates that if growers will use insect tree, 
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All Insecticides 
Toxic to Bees 


E. G. Kelsheimer, Gulf 
periment Station entomologist, 


Coast Ex 
warned 
beekeepers at their 31st annual meet 
ing in St. Petersburg that all insecti 
cides are toxic to bees, He recommended 
that farmers do their spraying or dust 
ing late in the afternoon and in the 
evening when crops are blossoming. 
Greatest activity of bees is mornings 
when the blossoms open. The inside of 
freshly opened bloom is free of poisons 
from the spraying or dusting of the 


day before. 


Because farmers are used to having 


their pollinating done by wild bees, 
they have grown careless about insect 
control programs. 


Clearing of thousands of acres for 
improv ed pastures and grow th in agri 


Florida 


stroyed much of the vegetation which 


cultural activities in has de 
helped maintain wild bees, and many 
were lost from poisonous insecticides 
For this reason, it is in the best interest 
of farmers to protect commercial bees 

Frank A. Robinson, agriculturist for 
the Agricultural Experiment Station in 
Gainesville, told of experiments being 
conducted with 87 different plants in 
a special “honey plant introduction 
which was started this year 
Grifhith, 


agric ult ural 


garden,” 
Odell 
the 


assistant editor of 


extension service, 
Gainesville, urged better promotion to 
step up the honey market He said 


certified seed, crop rotation field sani 


tation including complet destruc 
tion of vines and culls following hat 
vest of the crop by the use of chemi 
cals or grazing with livestock—and 
possibly apply insecticides if necessary 
during the growing season the weevil 
may be kept under control 

I Aperiments in Louisiana during the 
past several years have shown that cal 
14 day 
Wire 


ind 


cium arsenate dust applied at 


intervals reduced infestation 


worms, Cul worms, army worms, 


nemotades also may cause trouble but 
these can be controlled. Resistances to 
both the 


nematodes 


sweet potato weevil and 


have been found and it 
might be possible, through breeding, to 
develop adapted varieties which are re 
sistant to both of these pest 

South Florida growers have a unique 
position. By being able to plant several 
than Florida and 


the major sweet potato produc ing areas, 


Ww eeks earlier north 


they which 


can grow swect potatoes 
can be marketed at a time of little o1 
no competition, Sweet potatoes are a 
A creages 
of ficial 
estimates made by the Bureau of Agri 


cultural Economics, U.S.D.A., for to 


relatively cheap crop to grow 


can be adjusted by checking 


tal product/on and amounts af pota 
toes going into storage 

lo develop a dependable yearly mat 
ket, growers must ship only their best 
The Idaho 
white potatoes without question She 


knows by experience that she can de 


potatoes. housewife buys 


pend upon them because Idaho growers 


ship only top quality potatoes Louisiana 


farmers have created a demand for 
their sweet potatoes by shipping only 
high quality packages ind Florida 


growers should be able to develop a 


similar position in the market 
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« < nt of hone produced in I lor 
da ould be doubled if the market 

| 
‘ 

\cceptir ( hit suggestion that 
’ iv contest on Florida honey, 
vith Florida publ c schools participat 
ng, be adopted as the first step in an 
ett< 1d in campaign, the 
1SSOK ted to spend $125 to buy 
ge it bond prize 

All States now have Farm Bureaus 
excel I hod Is| nd 





has more 


rffer 


tors combined 


A Sheppard Diesel 
tha most any 5 trac 


Some tractors have one or two of 
the Sheppard features listed above 
But, only a Sheppard has all five 
That's why feature for feature 
a Sheppard Diesel is cheaper 


to operate and to own. Mail coupon 


FREE FOLDER PROVES IT! 


DIESEL’S THE POWER... 


PAGE 43 
Over 45 Vegetables 
Now Canned 


More 45 of the best 
vegetables are now preserved in can 


than known 
or glass containers by food processors 
around the United States. In handling 
these vegetables last year about two 
Value of 
the canned crops was $120,000,000 
The current 
5,000,000 


billion containers were used. 


season more than 


tons of sweetcorn, green 


and lima beans are being canned 


biogpusl 
codj davai? 





Nome 


PO 


RFD — 
SHEPPARD'S THE DIESEL 


State 
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Christmas Trees 
(Continued from Page 10) 


These can be taken 
up ind successfully transplanted while 
yet very small. The best time to do this 


can often be found 


i9 during the summer rainy season, 


W aste boughs of cedar from a Christ 
mas tree cutting can often be marketed 
for wreath making and as doorway and 
mantle decorations ilong with the trees 
Also, a few American holly trees might 
be grown on the farm and the twigs, 
with their bright red berries, sold asa 
profitable side line to the Christmas 
tree business 

Although Christmas tree production 
for market is a new idea in Florida, our 
attractive and fast growing native tree 
species, and an assured market at good 
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prices for quality trees, should put our 
farmers in a favorable position to cash 
in on this business. 

Farmers interested in growing 
Christmas trees in Florida should get 
in touch with their county agricultural 
agent. He will call in expert advice and 
assistance if necessary. 


7 s y 
WATER CONTROL 


A result 
control 


demonstration on water 
permanent pastures of 
White Dutch clover on the very wet 
soil of Gulf County shows that shal- 
low surface ditches aid in controlling 
water and increasing the production 
of this valuable pasture crop, County 
Agent C. R. Laird reports from 
Wewahitchka. 


on 





THE 


or longer. 


of 1952 


cash or check. 


of interest. A new 


Florida Grower Magazine 


Name 


Address 


a 


( ) Payment enclosed 





MEMORY 
LINGERS ON 


A 
jolly 
good 

way to 
remember 
your friends 
and relatives for 
this Christmas is 
to give subscriptions 
to the FLonipa GROWER 
They last an entire year 
You 


much pleasure and profit for all 


can order 


for only one dollar in 


Each subscription 


will present the friend or family to 
whom you send the Grower, very much 


feature is the Home 


Department which has been greatly expanded 
with a particularly pleasing appeal to women. 


O%: 
Oe. 
ey 


Christmas Subscription 
Order Form 


P. O. Box 2350, Tampa 1, Florida 


Please enter the following subscription to Florida Grower. 


) 5 year subscription, $3.00 
( ) 3 year subscription, $2.00 
) 1 year subscription, $1.00 


( ) Please bill me 


Haven't you a friend who would enjoy the Grower? 





This is a healthy stand of Florida 167 oats growing for feed on 






‘ual 


well-prepared sand land up-state 


175,000 Acres in Florida Oats 


Largest Production in History Forecast by Agronomists 


O™ OF THE LARGEST oat crops in Florida’s history is predicted from the ap 
proximately 175,000 acres seeded before December came to the calendar. 

While Southland, a new oat resistant to disease, and raised commercially for 
the first time last season, has led all others in quantity of seed planted in land 
well prepared and disked a month in advance, there are also large plantings of 
Red Rustproof 14, Suwannee Blackhull, Camellia and Florida 167. 

The photograph published here shows a maturing crop of Florida 167. Wher 
ever possible, oats should follow row crops, J. R. Henderson, agronomist of 
the University of Florida Extension Service, says. 

This season the Production and Marketing Administration is offering $1.50 
per acre for seeding oats where at least 1'/2 bushels are sown and the crop left 


for cover. 


Herd Culling Vital to Success 


The weight of a beef calf at wean- 
ing is the most important of all factors 
to consider in deciding whether the 
mother cow will continue in the herd 
or go to market, according to Dr. R. S. 


ALUMINUM 





IRRIGATION 
SYSTEMS 
The ONLY 


aarantecd 
Couplings 


@HEAT TREATED FOR 
MAXIMUM STRENGTH! 


@ Factory Engineered by Race & Race, 
Inc., World's Largest Manufacturer! 


@ LOCKS AND UNLOCKS 
AUTOMATICALLY FROM 


CARRYING POSITION! 
Write today for 


free literature 

























HOLSTEIN ® GUERNSEY * Swiss 
isconsin heifer calves, bulls from 
world’s largest distributor registered 
ith U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Home of 
YING HEIFERS, we ship by air, low 


< _ cost, FREE pictures price folder. 


Quail Feeders 


Hos, Cattle & 
Rainproof 
Guaranteed to 
increase Your 
Quail 
Write for Pree Literature 
SCRUGGS QUAIL FEEDERS 
5205 Nebraska Ave. Tampa, Fia. 
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Glasscock of the University of Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Stations. 

“Most beef animals produced in Flor 
ida are sold as slaughter calves,” the 
animal husbandman explained, “‘so the 
weight of a calf at weaning represents 
the year’s production of the cow, and 
a cow that doesn’t produce a calf that 
is of good weight when weaned should 
be sold when she is fat from summer 
grazing. 

Wild and nervous animals should go 
to market. Quiet, gentle bulls; and 
cows that are easily managed, usually 
produce the best calves. 

A cow’s appearance is not always 
reliable indication of her worth in the 
herd, as some large fine-looking cows 
drop runty, inferior calves, while some 
small cows produce excellent calves. 
Few cows, as a matter of fact, can pro 
duce good calves and remain in good 
flesh. 

The herd bull should be of fine ap 
pearance and breeding, but if he fails 
to sire uniform, “typey”, and rapidly 
developing calves, he should be sent to 
market. Bulls should be judged pri- 
marily on the quality of the calves they 
sire. 

: y f 


MIGRATORY HELP 


Migratory farm workers travel 
southward down the Eastern Seaboard 
in the early fall—some 50,000 of 
them, in normal times. In 1950-51 
this number was reduced about one- 
half. It is estimated that there will be 


‘ 


a shortage the coming season and the 
Farm Placement Division of the State 
Employment Service is now making 
extraordinary plans and efforts to pro- 
vide necessary help to harvest crops. 
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Celery plants go into the soil mechanically four rows at a time in the great Florida gardens 
Operators drop young plants on revolving planting wheels that place them in drills while 


pairs of steel wheels set at angle bring earth to the plants and pack it tightly 


Bean Production In 
‘ . 
Glades Declines 
B' ANS ARE STILL an important crop 
in the rich Everglades mucklands, 
but are not being planted to the extent 
they were a few years ago. Biggest bean 
year in the territory was in 1943-44 
when the harvest came from 64,000 
acres. The 1950-51 crop, badly dam- 
aged by early frost and a hurricane, 
was from only 23,000 acres. Lima beans 
growing is on the decline at a sharp 
pace, and garden peas are almost wholly 
out of production in the ’Glades, 

These statements were made by H. L. 
Speer, Belle Glade, assistant agricultural 
agent of Palm Beach County at the 
meeting in West Palm Beach of the 
Florida State Horticultural Society. Mr. 
Speer emphasized the spectacular rise in 
importance of sweet corn as a ’Glades 
crop since hybrids adapted to the soil 
were introduced. He said that in some 
locations 250 crates per acre of sweet 
corn are being raised. 

The first corn crop of note was in 
1947-’48 when 500 acres were grown. 
In 1950-"51 the 
12,000 acres. 


harvest was from 


Mr. Speer told the horticulturists 
that celery is especially adapted to peat 
soils, and that up to 750 crates an acre 
have been attained in some plantings. 

Potatoes have been a “big money 
crop” but unless conditions for them 
improve, the acreage is not likely to in 
crease, Mr. Speer said. 

That there is a crisis in the frozen 
food market for vegetables was brought 
out by Gray Singleton of Southland 
Frozen Foods, Inc., Plant City, who 
asked members attending meetings of 
the processing section of the State Hor- 
ticultural Society to “accept and pro- 
cess better fancy grades of vegetables 
which are being forced out of the froz- 
en locker market by ‘B’ grade prod- 
ucts.” This call for “B’ grade goods is 
due to the housewife’s insistence on 
lower priced frozen vegetables. 

That the cattle business in the Ever- 
glades “is driving bean production out 





around them 


into the sandlands” was another asser 
tion of Mr. Singleton. He said, “we are 
going to have to develop varieties of 
vegetables suited to those lands which 
will process into good frozen foods. 
Two types of green beans have been 
developed especially for ’Glades soils, 
the “Wade bush” and the ‘Tenderlong 
15.”’ They will grow also in muckland. 
Seed for the Tenderlong 15 is available 
now; that for the Wade bush will be 
in stock January 1. 





for 
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New Horticultural 
Officers for ‘52 


The Florida State Horticultural So 


ciety has chosen its officers for 1952 
as follows 
President, I rank l 


Haven; Secretary, Dr 


Holland, Winter 
Ernest L. Spen 
Rogers 
McLain, Tampa; Publication Secretary, 
Ralph P 
Editing Secretary, W. | 
Haven; 


cer, Bradenton; Treasurer, L. 
Thompson, Winter Haven; 


Tait, Winter 


Citrus, W. 
L. Thompson, Lake Alfred; Vegetable, 
George Wedgeworth, Belle Glade; 
Krome Memorial, David Sturrock, West 
Palm Beach; Ornamental, E. S. Reas 
oner, Bradenton; Processing, LS 
MacDowell, Lakeland; 

Executive Committee: E. V. Fair 
cloth, West Palm Beach; Mrs. W. J. 
Krome, Homestead; Dr. Ralph L. Mil 
ler, Plymouth; Howard A. Thullbery, 
Lake Wales; Dr. M. K. Veldhuis, Win 


ter Haven 


Sectional Vice Presidents 
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MOST POPULAR FRUITS 
Oranges are the most popular fresh 

fruit, and represent 35% of all fruit 

purchased by consumers. Bananas are 


second with about 16% of all pur 


chases, and apples are a close third with 


1S% Grapefruit are in fourth place 
with 10°. These four fruits account 
ed for 75% of all fresh fruit sales 


throughout the United States at retail, 


trom 1946 to 1950 


f f ’ 


The modern beehive was invented 


in 1851 by L. L. Langstroth. 








NATIONAL... 


and beat 


your competition 
to northern 


: markets! 


Low Special Northbound Commodity Rates! 


Daily Service, Scheduled Airline Dependability! 


Your perishables get to market first 


. in top condition . . . with 


4} spoilage eliminated 


Call your 
nearest National 
Airlines Office 


“ NATIONAL Airlines 


Hit V4 the lar 
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OT La 
FLEX-0-SEAL 


PORTABLE IRRIGATION yO 
a 


a 







SPRING 
DELIVERY 


Don't wait until next summer's 
sun is burning up your crops 
ora dry spring is ruining your 
chances for prot’ before you order 
FLEX-O-SEAL Portable Irrigation Pipe 
Make sure that you have this protection 
at the start of the growing season by 
placing your order TODAY. Write, 
wire or phone your order, FLEX-O-SEAL 
is available in 3, 4,6, and 8 inch diame 

ters in Aluminum or Galvanized, FREE 
folder, Rain the Lifeblood 
of Farming mailed upon 
request. 


CHICAGO METAL MFG. CO. 


3723 S. Rockwell Ave. 
Chicago, tilinots 













FLEX-O-SEAL 


SUCCESSFUL GROWERS ra 
AGREE— 


No Matter What The Job... 


YOUR SERVANT 
OF THE CENTURY 


can help you do it 


BETTER + FASTER » CHEAPER 


a 
Sk / 


FUNGUS 


WITH THE ORIGINAL 





FLORIDA POWER & 
LIGHT COMPANY 









REG. VU. &. PAT, OFFICE teae-asee 


For turther information see your 
local dealer or write to 


MOBILE PAINT MFG. CO. 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 








SKINNER SPRINKLERS 


WEST COAST 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Palmetto Pump Co. 
Palmetto, Florida 
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St. Nick Remembered 


M" rON LuPrkIN tells a story about a 
poor little peasant girl named Nicola 
who put one of her clumsy wooden sl oes on 
her windowsill so the good St. Nicholas could 
leave a gift in it. The father and mother 
had no money with which to take Santa's 
place and they went to bed that Christmas 
Eve with heavy hearts. There was no mo 
lasses in the house to make even a ginger 
bread man 

But the little girl, not knowing the kin 
ship between Santa Claus and father’s wallet, 
never doubted there would be a gitt in her 
Christmas Day dawned and 
A bird 


had fluttered into the wooden shoe from out 


tiny sabot 
Nicola ran eagerly to the window. 


of the storm! 
If men had the faith of the child they 


might have the power to appreci 


Gwe ES” 2 


Grower's great circle of farm readers does 
each a little part, Florida’s response will be 
unanimous in answering the call of this im- 
portant charity. 


ne 


You Didn’t Know? 


o- rHING entirely new to Florida is a 
course introduced in the University’s 
School of Journalism, Gainesville, the sum- 
mer past to teach county agents and home 
demonstration leaders how to “write for the 
press ” 

There, during three weeks of classes, the 
representatives whose advice is sought con- 
stantly by farmers throughout the state, 
were coached on putting together informa 
tion in readable shape so that new develop 


With the success of the classes in agri 
cultural journalism at the University of 
Florida last summer, and the program being 
prepared for a continuation of this valuable 
work, we foresee an output of interesting 
matter from county agent and home demon- 
stration sources as soon as the courses of in- 
struction get into high gear. 


———dh 


Guest Editorial 


By Wittiam McKINLEY 
Ov" EARNEST PRAYER is that God will 
graciously vouchsafe peace and _ pros- 
perity to our own people, and like blessings 
to all the peoples and powers of earth. 
(NOTE Five minutes after he had uttered thes 


words at the Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo, N 
Y., fifty years ago, the President was dying from the 





ate such gifts as circumstance 


brings! “Man wants but little 





here below’’—oh, no! He wants 



















much and consequently suffers 
disappointment when Christmas 
presents don’t come up to expecta 
tions 

The little peasant girl =was 
thrilled by the Gift, though its 
value was but transient—for as 
soon as life returned to its numb 
ed wings the bird flew out of the 
doot Yet, what child would not 
rejoice to give it back its freédom! 

The small boy who saves his 
pennies to make his mother some 
impractical present, shows all his 
love for her—and that lad will 
cherish equally the humble gift 
his mother may strain from her 
meager purse to bring him happi 
ness on Christmas Day. 

The boy who smashes the only 
erector set his father could get 
trusted for, when he wanted an 
electric train and a toy tommy 
gun, needs a more practic al pres 
ent a well-warmed  sitz-platz 
And his parents will get their 
punishment for letting him grow 
up that way when they see what 





kind of a man the son becomes. 

Many people would be happy 
with less if some of the neighbors did not 
set so big an example. 


" 
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> wR, , 
It’s Time Again 

® Nien MAILS bring to your door the annual 

appeal for aid in the great battle against 
tuberculosis—it may have arrived already, 
ind you may have returned it with your 
contribution and are using the stamps i 
jolly Santa Claus—on your outgoing letters 

We hope you are, for this is one of the 
many little things that help make our Amer 
ica great. Every year 94 per cent of th 
money raised by sale ot the seals in Florida 
remains in Florida where it is donated. The 
remaining six per cent goes to the National 





Tuberculosis Association. The sale will end 


on Christmas Day If everyone in the 
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+. NAME 


ILLINOIS 
iS SAID 
TO COME 
FROM 
INDIAN ORIGIN 
MEANING 
“We PEome ” 








B2 MILLION BOARD FEET 
OF TIMBER (5 USED EACH 
VEAR IN MAKING MATCHES 
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siderable architectural attention 
today. With all the modern appli 
ances available, many farm wom 
en say they prefer the laundry 
equipment in the kitchen. 

In addition to the volume of 
new rural home construction in 
prospect, many farm homes will 
be modernized within the next 
few years to help meet the ideals 
for better living. 
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Hand In Hand 


—— or agricultural insecticides, 











be brought before the thousands of Flori 
dians the agents serve, in attractive form 
which won't bring unkind words from edi 
tors who handle the copy. 

This is a real advance and we know it 
will pay out. The county and home demon- 
stration agents admitted they had often 
“cussed and discussed"’ the editors in the 
past. But they didn’t understand, and the 
average reader of agricultural news didn’t 
know in what poor shape copy often reaches 
the editorial desks. 

One unfortunate thing is that too often 
items or articles are written close-spaced on 
the typewriter, so that the sheet must be 
cut and pasted before it can be edited. An 
other point has been that some copy has been 
written on both sides of a sheet. Both of 
these factors lead to the wastebasket unless 
the article is worthy of rewriting. 
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fungicides and weed-killers in 
1951 is expected to exceed by 
$80,000,000 the total of last year—$200, 
000,000. These materials by which farmers 
fight for better crops against an army of 
pests that never slows its pace, depend for 
their most extensive use upon spraying and 
dusting machinery. 


fs) 
Growin g Fast 


| ercngre food locker plants for bulk stor 
age almost doubled in number the past 
12 months—jrom 27 to 52. The business is 
expanding rapidly. In the 17,830 compart 
ments with 101,400 cubic feet of total space, 
the average processed food in each was 
349 pounds. 
pounds. ) 
Florida farms are prolific, their inhabi 


(The national average is 295 


tants economical and thrifty. 














ments, or old subjects with new angles, can bullets of an assassin.) } ; 
' 
dH ' 
Farm Housing 
' 
- r, R RAL FLORipA is catching up ' 
WE NAME PAPER |S DERIVED FROM THE LATIN WorD “i ' é ' 
DAP YRUG AAD TAS APRIED TO WAITING MATERIAL USED with the urban areas in the } 
By “HE EGYPTIANS AS EARLY AS 2400 B.C. —- pressing demand for better hous ' 
CAP yRUS WAS NOT PAPER BUT WAS MADE OF NARROW ' 
STRIPS OF PITA FROM A WATER PLANT LAID On TOP ing—and doing it to such an ex 
OF EACH OTHER, PRESSED AND ORIED To A ‘ 7 “See 
~~” Gas aanee- tent that one out of every eight H 
LAST YEAR U.S farm families hopes to build new 
wm. MILLE } -s by 1953 
DUCED 2/ MILLION omes Dy ° 
TONS OF PAPER AND ; ee > 
PAPERBOARD MADE A survey shows that the most 
FROM APPROXIMATE Ly popular design is the one-story 
20 MILLION CORDS | , | bed 
OF PULPWOOD nome with porch, spare bedroom 
and an extra bathroom or lava 
tory. The farm kitchen gets con H 
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RUBY RED Seedless Grapefruit, also all stand EARLY FLORIDA Strain Vegetable seed GOLDEN PALOMINO A t Breed your | QUALITY VS. PRICE, Guaranteed Fadeproof 
ard varieties of citrus on lemor ind Cleo Bred for Florida conditior Cabt e Seeds mare te ‘ Pa t tallion from | Film Developed, 6-8 Exposure Jumbo 50¢; 
Stock Now booking for June and December Watermelon Onion lromato Cucumbe Championst ‘ t Golden 12-16 Exposure, Th¢ Eastern Photo, Box 
1952 delivery Grand Island Nurserie Write Roy Burges Seedsman Libert Fag le I edere Re ter PHBA 10510 125, Pocomoke, Maryland. 

Eustis, Florida Phone 2%-red South Carolina ASHBA 10 n t ‘ hampi n fee | PHOTOGRAPHIC 1} INISHING, enlarging, sup- 

DEPENDABLE FRUIT and Nut Trees, Small | SPECIAL OFFER on House Plant 0a $50.00 , t | tered PHBA] plies, free price list. Photographer, 1511 
Fruits, Ornamental and General Nursery sorted House Plants consistin f Sweet 101 fee 3 ' Golden Palo 6th Avenue tradenton, Florica 
Stock Write for free color catalogue, Cum Scented Geraniums, Ivy Begoni nd a mit Part ‘ 8 t ' Ba Tampa lis PRINTS or & Jumbos from Roll, 26¢ with 
berland Valley Nurseries, In Box 105, Me rou plant $2.00 postpaid. Clarksburg Fiori thie ad lr. Skrudiand, Lake Gen va, Wis 
Minnville, Tennesse« Dahlia Gardens, Clarksburg, Indias REGISTERED |} EX | ( . | her Mens 

SOUTH’S LARGEST Mail Order Nursery 12} ANTHURIUMS BLOOMING size for $9, | man Aut N — — 

A zaleas r Camellias 12 to 15 inch $3.00 seedlings 2 for $15 Vanda orchid Mor TGAGE LOANS ‘ 
postpaid Ask for complete price list Joaquim cuttings 10 for $7, other Vanda hy- | 9 . . Ipp _ 

Rudolph Nursery, Mobile, Alabama, Crich brids in flasks or pots Pacific Isle Pro- | Bt ILDING St PPLIES GROVE RANCH Farm Leans Long 
ton Station ducts, 1549 Thurston, Honolulu, Hawaii Term Low Interest Thru the Federal 

WORLD'S LARGEST growers early bear-| AFRICAN VIOLETS & House Plant All| KILN-DRY FLA. Pine Fir, Oal Land Bank, 488 Grand Central Avenue, 
ing papershell Pecan trees Fruit trees new and old varieties of African Violets and | Ply wood - oh, - - wy oe Ww , Tampa, Florida 
Catalogue free Bass Pecan Company, Lum- unusual house plants Holland Bulbs, | : wme8 ' a — r= A R , nf na 
berton, Mississippi Pansies Perennials Free Cz log Mc- |} = . ues son See 

‘ . Sh r ( Alur I fir Mor » 

CITRUS TREES. all varieties, all root stock Ever Nursery, Gainesville 5 win re os Mix seine : ; , Saabs se Bis I Ry l AIR 
Present and future delivery Robertsor KING RANCH Bluestem Bird woo und the | tested—G 4 ( , Bloch Hy 
Cauthen Nursery, Okahumpka, Florida new Buffelgrass Seeds; price planting deate’ Lim , » % P iliac Paint BIRLE AND BOOK REBINDING of your moat 

CITRUS TREES Make reservation now for information Guy Hutchinson, Uvalde lex Dayton | ' 00 the tar on di cherished volumes Your old books can he 
< : : 7 . i as : tears , made to look like new Send books to us for 
coming season planting Oklawaha Nurs pia )-M ee I) ‘ Hale , we FI ia G og D A 
eries. Lake Jem, Florida CERTIFIED MISSIONARY, Blakemore Straw Godwin, Ow Home |} Dt 1105 : ae ° jo 1 ae? hg ress, ept 

F T "att Neg anes Ox ) vm” 0 " 

GRAFTED AVOCADO and Mango Trees. Best berry plants, $4.50 per thousand, expre Ellamae EK. 1 ' ‘ Ml 
Varieties. Catalog Florida Tropical Nur collect 100 for $1.00 prepaid. ©. L. Me Tampa I N . 
eries, Valrico, Florida Daniel, Harrison, Tenn BARNHART’S LUMBER ) { Nebraska GROVES-FARMS-ACREAGE 

CLEOPATRA MANDARIN seedlings ¢ to 8¢ | CERTIFIED MISSIONARY, Blakemore Straw Avenue la I id Ih ‘ Hie 
each; also seed. Grand Island Nurserie berry plants, $4.00 per thousand, 100 for Lowest pr : , ) paint. 1972 ACRES MANATEE County Grove - 6473 
Eustis, Florida —— prepaid George Massingill, Harrison bearing grapefruit 0455 bearing oranges 

enn rT 
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. ; i2% young trees Crop estimated 66,000 
aT " WE OFFER 76 varictien of rare fruit tre STEAM BOILERS coast, deed cee <n eee 
SEEDS LANTS Send for list Pinkhouse Gardet 4431 N house Price: $300,000.00 Terms Walter 
W. 7th Street, Miami 34, Florida AMESTEAM GENERATOR tor S. Hardin Realty Co., P.O, Box 660. Braten 
HOUSE PLANTS African Violets Red Vel Complete ‘ ter ton. Florida. Phones: 2124 - 2124 
vet, Purple Knight, Rose Marie, Painted Girl, 


Sa ee ee Te ents diel POULTRY abd RABBITS H Pr ” y tei : a :  oride ‘Tk ACRES DESOTO County Young grove 


of quality fruit just coming to profitable 
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Carmen, Star Sapphire, Geneva Rais bow — : > 4 age 91385 Valencias, 4258 Red Grapefruit 
$2 - . - $5.50 6 aah 4" Small —— is by oe baby were K : by aving _ M '16 assorted) oranges Crop estimated 
Standard variete 33 oz. Newer variett« Si 0 m0 pullets $25 100 ire 1S¢ N Ot 1S 7.000 boxe grapefruit 1.500 boxes oranges 
$5.00 Doz Ivies Assorte d- 3 $1.00 Nichols broilers, $18 - 100 1 wee tarted ELLANI Price £210,000.00 terma 20% cash 
$3.00 Doz. Rosary Vines, 5 - $1.00. & Cacti pullets 45¢ each, express collect Add 2¢ for balance arranged (Exclusive Listing) 
$1.00 Archimenes¢ Blue, White, Purple, La- less than 100. Camphor Tree Farm, Route 2 BRIRD IN FLORIDA } mplete Walter 8S. Hardin Realty Co., P. O. Rox 660 
vender - Doz $1 0 - 3 Doz $4.00 Wil Box 65, Deland, Florida Phone 10M bo k ever J Florida Bradenton. Florida Phones: 2128 2124 
on's, 943G Greenwood Northeast Atlanta RABBITS. NEW ZEALAND Whits Pedisreed oe 1 ume ! ‘ I 
Georgia and R wistered S Lao h Availabl bor mie Bere H ‘ , y . h rd 
WATERMELON SEED 1951 Blue Ribbon Write for price Pem Rabbits 010 tive en ' ef ‘ d lore T . 
Winning Certified Black Diamond; 32 year 10th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Florida sent sas P weeny ; C — anye rine anc ap 
growing thousands of acres each year strict BRAY'S OINTMENT for all Rabbit with Ea Pre te! , 5 | "7 } ote 
ly for seed, that satisfy the most discrim Canker One ize $1.00 postpaid Buy i Flo _ . . ampa . * 
inating trade; 46 leading varietic Beautiful now Bray Box 135, Middleton, Ohio net Mandarin T an rle 
Catalog free Willhite Melon Seed Farm RAISE RABRI f i i = OUTDOOR TOILI ‘ ‘ t tanh 
Poolville & Weatherford, Texas ba oe i eEsE ES TOF Fryer price I < et cle i i t ur ing 
help finance Hat ann tabbitry ) ' . Se a - 70 
STRAWBERRIES MISSIONARY, Robinson Slish ‘Seeaee ~- nite we I enzyme J Re ‘ open The Japanese mandarin orange is 
) laps, Blakemore, 100 - $1.00 1000 - clogged t ¢ dig , , . 7 “rine 1 
Lap pg Be wee mee Streamliner or Gem RAISE PHEASANTS for Profit Breeding trio wing pumy ‘ Mix t ingling W ith the I lorida tangerine in 
100 - $1.75; Boysenberries Raspberrie 4 eos 1 : " FRCS 's =n sai t Nor the Canadian market this winter. 
: t . Cumberlanc tlach , ‘ ( ampa lorida poser i afc t i t r free 
yp gt 00 poee K 7% Mo saul vd detai I wer Cle ( Chen lo offset the threat of sales of the 
Le ou ainburg KANSA — ie ical Lat ! 1 M , » - » | 
_Nursery, Mountainburg, Arkar Docs—PETs Seat tara ee _—_ Florida zipper-skinned fruit, the Flori 
( ys y+ , _ Sony J +d to a “piel H ‘atet abuts da Tangerine ( ooperative at the be 
ane , 7 oeproute o 18 ¥ nov ’ > a 2 . 0 j s 
Peninsular Florida: Four $1.25: eight $2.00 ‘— ( —— K é cy Combinatic ' ille, | ida ginning of December was shipping the 
with planting instructions, postpaid Ic hago tat and Rabbit He ands, Cur : agchts DIABETIC FOOD W rit Free Catalo j . > 
Eat: Five lbs. $1.25; 12 Ibs. $2.50, postpaid rik Extra fan ys Bird dog and Natural } ( | t.. W ine first car lots of tangerines to the Pro 
~), : ; > sreyhound, priced cheap Can furnish ar ied : . 
A meng ag, Bon 1609, 1 ~~ "Cit Fi ri ia kind of dog wanted frial allowed Free on, De vinces, A 32,000 box order had been 
yroove ox 1006 ake oric 
. Literature I'm Ex-Agent for Fri Rai : de mee . 
DAHLIA BULB Special: For Immediate Plant road ~ ¥ Rorers. Phone } Wl cmmasts EF ARM PR DUCTS placed through Sam Spencer, resident 
ing § Beautiful Mixed Dablia: $2.00 10 Oklahoma i Lakeland manager of the Pacific Fruit 
M ixec ahiias for $4.00 postpat« hese are Cor ( S >h 36 ria ktar . 
extra fine varieties Give then for pape +“ ' — ace ds. | | FOR SALE f ‘ art J } ind Produce (¢ ompany. 
Christ s gifts. Clarksburg Dahlia Gardens pera a abditaound , e- | ‘ : ; . 
ae ows liar zy . re : , hound Birddog Puppies all breed Free | at ; ! Spenc er verified grapevine reports 
— —— Literature and picture rial ‘ t Creek | at le ie : : eens rf 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Young, well rooted Kennels, Box 141, Boaz, Alaban Ne ‘ Pw ' it 2¢ that 925, 000 boxes of mandarins were 
‘ertifie ssionery. 1.0 - $6.00 100 , . fron ‘ Florida : 
tg oh. collect $6.00 per 1,060. Get} DOGS FOR Hunting Coon - - $25.00, Combi faded ( le state | being shipped into Canada through the 
pel gi en . sae ‘ * nation $20.00 Foxhounds $35.6 K f C. Cart ( ’ , ; 
illustrated prices on other varieties, i Siiasmede < G20:00.  deeiomet de cor obipan hipl port of Vancouver in the far North 
cluding best Everbearing over S d for : s ‘ : ida 
Harrison, Tenn wee ‘ “a K. approval Paducah Ke TNT a west It was also said that the U. S. 
nel ac can entucky . Y q; PHOSITA ? } < 
} ROST PROO! Cabbage Plants Varietic ;:PORTSMEN 00 Pointers. Sette traimht per pound, I Ps M ; 0 State Department had requested an 
Copenhagen Charleston Wakefield, Early  eetiewt eueatinstion Whaates Bahhts end per pound. ¢ hipment { eal ; f | . Sresie 
Jersey Wakefield, $1.50 Thousand W hite ~~ aetag oly se “taal ts “tig hor Prepaid r P. ( asta end to embargoes oO apanese rust, 
Bermuda Onion Plants same price Collard sey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinoi Georgia 
plants $1.50 Thousand Wholesale Plant eo Bai 
Co., Quitman, Ga RAT TERRIER Puppies. _ Bred for ratte: STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGE 
AFRICAN VIOLETS, Special Christmas Offer Crusaders Kennels Stafford Kansa HOMEMAKERS MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
Small husky plants My selectior ai) | COLLIES COCKERS Shepherds Pe kinese BY ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUG, 24, 1912. 
different and labeled, 5 - $2.50 Plants in Fox Terrier Pete Motley, Wadl — FREE NEW Tre | , Of the Florida Grower, published monthly 
bud or ready to bloom, $1.00 ea. or 3 $2.75 ‘yen elie e , t Tampa, Florida, for September 26, 1051 
Gift wrapped at no extra charge Free list — B >, TID — . ted : ‘ 1 ow tate of Florida 
hrs. Frank Henoit, Route 2. Palatke, Fla.) MACHINES~-EQUIPMENT rated, compl | aad fgg. RE 
: ; TD B ‘ , Ml vv tefore me Notar Public, in and for the 
OMATO TREES From New Zealand Grow Fre« . J ‘ om | ef ' " ary 
12 feet high Bear 1 ) years lapted to] “ ARDEN TRACTORS $127.00 MecLeat Ka . tod tate and Count aforesaid, personally ap 
Florida 5S seed postpaid euléues and cultivation plowing sickle mowir ‘ Nati ‘ ‘ Mey | peared Yarri H Mullen who being duly 
photograph included, $1.00. Gleckler eed lawn mowing W rite Universal Mfs pl Ter worn according to law, deposes and says that 
i iioknenn ikke Company 124 West Tenth Street, Indiar re . he ie Publisher of the Florida Grower and that 
= - apolis. Indiana rAINLI I _ ig | the following i to the beat of his knowledge 
N ATERMELON SEED Florida State Certi WAR SURPLUS 100 Ampere generat ‘ | suSe 5 jand belief, a true statement of the ownership 
fied Congo $1.50 It = _ Bia _ Diamond electri velding £33.00 ideal f« t t : ’ a . fand management, ete of the aforesaid publi 
$1.25 Ib. del ae — . } wie or motor Free literature Lew hort Reap t ( wij, [Cation for the date shown in the above cap 
oe $1 "Ll “ a ha H Thompsor Burrtor Kansa “ 6. ’ | tion, required by the Aet of Congress of August 
Seed Grower loy« lorida - . ‘ ! Mi . ith, 1912, embotied in section 443, Postal 
TRAWBERRY PLANTS—Missionary, Klon-] AEROPLANE and INDUSTRIAL. tires, tube OMETHING NEW lowels, | Laws and Regulation 
dike, Tenn. Beauty and Blakemore $5.00 most = oon " Pho — - . H. | No equal f ( nd That the names and addresses of the pub 
per 1000 plants, ready Sept. 1, 100 for $1.50 roan Box , hone 0 ' I | hing Free isher, editor, and manager are Publisher 
500 for $4.00 John Lightfoot, Sircehwood Florida Cata } ' Florida Grower Prees Ine Tampa, Florica 
Tenn . field, A Editor, Frank W. Lovering, Tampa, Florida 
IEW CROP Strawberry Plants grown on New Sor BUILDI RS DRI j 4 : Manage Chas. G. Mullen, Jr Tampa, Florids 
Land Blakemore & Missionar; 1.000 j Cat ; M Phat the owners are (names and addresses of 
$5.00: 10.000 - $45.00 Prompt hipment EARTHWORM BUILD and conditic eae toe k he are a or holding 1 per eent or 
To Rams Harrison, Tenn une rning ompe t . MOTe CAPA! SOCK } 
. m amsey arr nr , | oer t ‘ “~ post ; "~ iy ae Harri Hi Mullen Tampa, Fla Florida 
ZALEA FORMOSA 6 | Branched | ty Pen ‘ mecamen 3 ur oo ’ = (OpPPOR rUNITIFS Grower Pre Ine lamp F orida 
ee 12 - $2 > to yg — on ‘ | “fr a ry Po ‘ id mS “+ +} [hat there are no hondholcersa or morteagee 
meiiias, 6 or 18 = $5.90 moans a ane sagt er ii, SMe (Signed) CHAS. G. MULLEN, JR 
Floral Gardens, Semmes, Alabama 010 ith Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. | y | ne of worn andl becribed before me tite 86th 
ENUINE BLUE Solo Bi-Sexual Papaya Seed EARTHWORMS DOMESTICATED I ! New ' day of September, 1951 
Cultural directions Large package #1.0¢ for ol builder fist bait or propayat t late Cope Senl) Rose Allen 
Mary K. Cunningham, Manasota Key, Box A«k for free literature Williams Hatcher ed J K ’ Notary Publie for the State of Florida at large 


701. Venice. Florida 1 N. W lst Street, Miami I I i “ M mmission expires October 10, 1962 








JOHN DEERE HI-CROP TRACTORS 


Really Hove HL 


From ground to axles... 


wheel to wheel... . rear of 60 to 90 inches. Equally important, both the 


between rear axle housings, wherever you measure 
a John Deere “AH” or “GH” Hi-Crop Tractor, 
you'll find there’s extra height, new crop clear- 
ances, new adaptability to meet every need of 
modern farming operations. 


These entirely new tractors have more than 32 
inches of clearance at every point under both 
front and rear axles . . . a minimum of 48 inches 
clearance between rear axle housings . . . front 
wheel tread adjustability of 60 to 84 inches and 


“AH” and “GH” are available with a complete line 
of hydraulically controlled integral equipment to 
handle every tillage operation . . . to give you extra, 
damage-free cultivations for bigger profits. 


Both tractors offer every advantage of exclusive 
John Deere two-cylinder design, greater strength, 
simplicity, dependability for more years of econom- 
ical, trouble-free service. Your John Deere dealer 
has all the facts about the ““AH’’ and ‘‘GH” Tractors 


and their matched equipment—see him soon. 


Complete Master of Every Grove... 
The JOHN DEERE “AO” 


Whatever the job, plowing . . . disking .. . spraying... 
hauling or any other, you'll do better work far easier and a 
lot faster—be the complete master of every situation with 
a John Deere “AO.” With the extra lugging power of the 
rugged two-cylinder engine ... six forward speeds... 
direct engine-driven hydraulic Powr-Trol . . . automotive- 
type steering . . . individual foot brakes . . . low, shielded, 
streamlined design, the “AO” is the biggest buy in the 
grove tractor field. See your John Deere dealer for com- 


plete details. 


JOHN DEERE 
Moline-Illinois 
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